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Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors 


‘One of the most perfect child’s 


‘*Tts special excellence lies in its 
books I have ever seen.” 


stimulating the powers of obser- 
vation.’ 
Pror. C. C. BEECHER, 
Yale University Museum. 


By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY, 
Author of Lessons from Nature's Story Book, etc. 


J.J. CHICKERING, 
Associate Supt. of Schools, 
Borough of Queens, 
New York. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


Plants and Their Children 


By Mrs. WM. STARR DANA. 


‘*T desire to say that among the 
interesting and modern works on the 
natural sciences for tbe use of chil- 
dren, Plants and Thetr Children takes 
a very high rank in my opinion.” 

CHARLES R. SKINNER, 


‘*Its charming and explicit style, 
with precise, scientific accuracy, 
makes it a particularly desirable book 
to put in the hands of our young 


Outdoor Studies 


By J. G. NEEDHAM. 


people. 
Pror. A. L. QUAINTANCE, Price, 40 Cents. , Price, 65 Cents. 
Florida Agricultural College. State Supt. of Schools, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Geographical Nature Studies 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE, M.Sc. 
Price, 25 Cents. 


‘* One of the most complete little books on nature study 


I have had the pleasure of reading.” 
FRANK R. HALL, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, Pa. 
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No orders less than 30 cents. 
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We have wo making pens of all styles and only one quality -- the best -- for nearly forty 
years. Ask your stationer for them 26 John St., New York. 


we will send a sample copy of 
Regular price of single copy, 15 cents. Beautifully illustrated. No 


teacher can afford to be without it. Unique, interesting, inspiring, 
Send two 2-cent stamps for Catalogue of THE PERRY PICTURES and two 
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Adiress The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 
BOSTON OFFICE: Send all mail orders to Malden office. 
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a SUCCESSFUL AND SATISFACTORY TEXT-BOOKS. i 


_ First Steps in the History of Our Country. Stepping-Stones to Literature. 

By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry, A.M. 316 pp. Fully illustrated. 60c. By Saran L. Arnon, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, and C. B. Gitnerr, Supt. 
This is a fascinating elementary history, unique and superior. It aims (1) to paint of Schools, Newark, N. J. 

| the memory with the most vivid impressions, and (2) to make the pupil think. It adopts This new series of eight graded Readers is of superlative value in stimulating thought | 
the biographical plan, and weaves the story of our country through the sketches of 39 of | and creating taste. It gives a better idea of the world’s literature, and more of it, than 


the most eminent Americans, from Columbus to Edison. The tale is told with the vivac- | can be found anywhere else in the same space. Superbly illustrated. Price, 30 to 60 cts. 
With these books children learn | 


— 


ity and skill of the accomplished storyteller. Epochs and movements are made the salient ‘‘ Teachers and pupils are delighted with ‘Stepping Stones.’ 
points. It is accurate, fair, and up to date. to read, and to enjoy good reading, almost without teaching, so great is their interest.’ Surt. F 
E. SPAULDING, Passaic, N. J. } 


‘* FIRST STEPS IN THE HisTORY OF OUR COUNTRY clothes old stories with such new and attract: 
ive garments that I have read the whole book as a matter of entertainment. I predict for ita high The Rational Met hod in Reading 


| degree of popularit — W.C. Jacoss, Asst. Supt., Philadelphia Schools. 
“4 — 4 4 ‘ By Prof. E. G. Warp, Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mrs. 


The Normal Course in Reading. | E. E. K. Warner. 
By Emma J. Topp and W. B. Powe t, Supt. of Schools, Washington, D.C. Primer, 36 cents ; First Reader, 36 cents ; Second Reader, 44 cents — beautifu!ly 


Five Regular Readers, three Alternates, Primary Reading Charts, and Teachers’ jllustrated ; Manual, 36 cents. Phonetic Cards. 
Manual. Nature study, elementary science, history, geography, language, form the basis | 


of these entertaining and instructive Readers. 
| Reaprye,” is wonderfully apt and suggestive in its instructions to teachers. 
Tllustrated Catalogue mailed free on application. Correspondence cordially invitd. 


| SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers : 


A remarkable combination of the Word and the Phonetic methods. 
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| simply marvelous.” —W.T. VLYMER, Principal School No.5, Brooklyn. 
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BOSTON LEADS THE WAY. 


Boston is small, slow-going, and con- 
servative. New York is great, lively, and 
progressive. And yet Boston has some 
things to teach New York. 

Boston has the best system of free pub- 
lic baths in the country. Last year 3,500 
children were taught to swim by the 
municipal instructors, and over 1,900,000 
bathed in the public establishments. Free 
bathing suits were furnished to children 
everywhere, and to adults at the North 
End park. At other places adults paid 
five cents for the use of bathing suits, and 
one cent for towels. 

Boston has two municipal gymnasia, 
and expects to have more. The law 
authorizes the establishment of a gymna- 
sium in each ward, and Mayor Quincy 
hopes to see the legal limit reached. ‘I 
am fully convinced,” says Mr. Quincy in 
his last annual message, “that there is 
nothing visionary about the general 
proposition that the more the community 
spends in bringing facilities for exercise, 
which in winter must be, to a great extent, 
indoors, within the reach of all, and in en- 
couraging and properly directing their use, 
the less it will have to spend for the pun- 
ishment of crime—to say nothing of the 
diminution in the expense of caring for 
the sick, which largely falls upon the 
public.” 

Boston has a subway for urban passen- 
ger traffic, and is planning others, while 
we are merely talking about one. 

Boston has a great sea beach resort, im- 
proved and maintained by the munici- 
pality, like the parks, for the public bene- 
fit, while we allow our beaches to be 
monopolized by speculators, who turn the 
beauty, heathfulness, and grandeur of the 
ocean into a scene of squalid degradation, 

Boston has municipal concerts, for 
which, in their experimental stage, a small 
admission fee has been charged, but which 
will doubtless be made free as soon as the 
enterprise has become solidly established. 

Boston does all these things for the com- 
fort, enjoyment, and improvement of her 
citizens, and is planning to do more; yet 
Boston’s credit is not impaired, her solid 
men are as solid as ever, and her municipal 
gold bonds continue to sell above par. 

Why should not New York be the great- 
est of American cities in her care for her 
people, as well as in size? 

How much would it cost to build a 
superb municipal clubhouse every 
ward, with baths, gymnasia, concert halls, 
lecture halls, reading rooms, and art gal- 
leries? Less than it costs to care for the 
criminals created by the squalid atmo- 
sphere in which our neglect compels the 
majority of our people to live. 

What would it cost to maintain a beau- 
tiful ccean summer resort for the masses, 
with grass, flowers, artistic pavilions, and 
comfortable bathouses? Less than it 
costs the community to keep up Coney 
island. 

There is no need to agitate ourselves 
about New York’s growth. The people 
will come here fast enough. The thing we 
should concern ourselves about is how to 
make life worth living for them when they 
get here.—New York Journal. 
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, SCHOOL OF METHODS, 3 weeks, 20 In- 
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ty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
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Neostyle Duplicator. 


The latest and best device for duplicating any hand or 

typewritten matter, drawings, or music. Built on the 

principle of a Cylinder Press, but so simple that achild 
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Y,. 70 copies per minute — 5,000 from one original. 

hats Invaluable to School Principals, Superintend- 
ents, and Teachers for printing Examination Papers, 

~ Questions, Notes, Lectures, etc. 

=— Catalogues, Prices, etc., on application. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE NEOSTYLE COMPANY, 


TIME IS MONEY 
SAVE /T usING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


‘The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


“‘The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address 
Kk, TENBROECK, Gen’/ Eastern Agent, MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State 8t., Boston. Mass. 
E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 
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Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. ;LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
By A. FE. Winsuipr, Editor Journal of Edu- John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
The author has given all the facts of the life of By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his cay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his |. oan is the most complete account of Comenius 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- | #24 bis works that exists, and will be recognized as 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re-|#" important work in the history of educationai 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston saypine ye a teacher as he reads this book will 
asters; of his congressional record, and notably of ) © Surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
his heroic contest for re-election, with all the influ-| Posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 

clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 

** Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


ences of Daniel Webster and his fee friends 
EDUCATION: 


opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
Cloth. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 


Reading Circle Edition. By Josrrn Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 


of Education in the College of Preceptors, THE SCHOLEMASTER 


London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 


Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


Reading Circles. 
LIFE AND SERVICES DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 
Cloth. 328 


of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


By Hersert Spencer. 
Price, 75 cents. 


275 pp. 


By D'Arcy W. Tompson. 
pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. BOSTON : 3 Somerset St. 


a A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our suoscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to neep the weekly issues of the 
a OF EDUCATION in beak form. We have at 
ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JouRNAL, 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


OUR NEW BINDER 
Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
and 15 cents ad iitiona! to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 

CIVEN FREE 
To any present subsc: iber sending us a mew six months 
| ‘udscrsption to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
Same. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston 


KINDERGARTEN 


Send for New Catalogue. 


Che 
Boston Binder 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 Hast 14th St., 
New York, 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 
rere The Short Line Between 

BOSTON 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 

And All Points Wesi. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON anv 


BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA 
And All Canadian Points. 
Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 


For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, MAss. 
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Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 


Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago, 47 Nassau St., New York, 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 
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me Visiting and Hidden Name CA RDS Premiums 
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Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLusBs OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 


There’s no 


“Hobson’s Choice” 


In buying a railroad ticket. 
should remember this point. A rail- 
road journey can be disagreeable 
or itcan be done very comfortably. 
To avoid the disagreeable, to 
secure comfort, in fact to have the 
best of everything in travel, insist 
on the agent furnishing tickets 
reading over the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. 
Send for copy of our “Book of 
Trains’’ explaining about this route. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P, & T. A., Cleveland, O, 
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AFTERWHILES. 


Where are they—the Afterwhiles— 
Luring us the lengthening miles 

Of our lives? Where is the dawn 
With the dew across the lawn 
Stroked with eager feet the far 

Way the hills and valleys are? 
Where the sun that smites the frown 
Of the eastward-gazer down? 

Where the rifted wreaths of mist 
O’er us, tinged with amethyst, ; 
Round the mountain’s steep defiles? 
Where are all the afterwhiles? 


Afterwhile—and we will go 
Thither, von, and to and fro— 
From the stifling city streets 

To the country’s cool retreats— 
From the riot to the rest 
Where hearts beat the placidest; 
Afterwhile, and we will fall 
Under breezy trees and loll 

In the shade, with thirsty sight 
Drinking deep the blue delight 
Of the skies that will beguile 
Us as children—afterwhile. 


Afterwhile—and one intends 

To be gentler to his friends— 
To walk with them, in the hush 
Of still evenings, o’er the plush 
Of home-leading fields, and stand 
Long at parting, hand in hand; 
One, in time, will joy to take 
New resolves for someone’s sake, 
And wear then the look that lies 
Clear and pure in other eyes— 
He will soothe and reconcile 
His own conscience—afterwhile. 


’ Afterwhile—we have in view 
A far scene to journey to,— 
Where the old home is, and where 
The old mother waits us there, 
Peering as the time grows late, 
Down the old path to the gate— 
How we'll clock the latch that locks 
In the pinks and hollyhocks; 
And leap up the path once more 
Where she waits us at the door!— 
How we'll greet the dear old smile, 
And the warm tears—afterwhile! 


Ah, the endless afterwhiles!— 
Leagues on leagues, and miles on miles, 
In the distance far withdrawn. 
Stretching on, and on, and on, 
Till the fancy is footsore 
And faints in the dust before 
The last milestone’s granite face, 
Hacked with: Here Beginneth Space. 
O far glimmering worlds and wings, 
Mystic smiles and beckonings, 
Lead us through the shadowy aisles, 
Out into the afterwhiles. 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


L. H. Battery, Corne//: Children cannot be forced 
to likethe school. They like it only when it is worth 
liking. And when they like it they learn. 

Presipent CHARLES W. Ensor, Harvard: It is 
really no exaggeration to say that the future of the 
free institutions of this country depends upon the 
teachers of our public schools. 

SuPERINTENDENT Henry P. Emerson, Buffalo, 
NV. Y.: The important question is not whether a 
child can read his primer or reader, but whether he 
is learning to understand and appreciate good liter- 
ature, 


Mrs. Racuet C. Maruer, Woonsocket, R. J. 


Upon the tombstone of the true teacher there need 


be no panegyric, for upon the tablet of many a juve- 
nile heart she has traced her character in a living 
inscription, more honorable than was ever written 
upon the monument of sage or conqueror. 

Horack Mann in his Seventh Report: A child 
must discover early that he has five senses, hands, 
and an active mind. 


OUT OF BOOKS.—(1.) 
BY AUSTINE I. CAMP, 

We are not enough inclined to value books for their 
suggestiveness. Isxcept the  veriest trash, books 
written solely for money, any book must afford more 
or less of real thought, and so it must have something 
to give an earnest reader. And it makes so much 
difference about the readers. It seems from Mrs. 
Fields’ “Harriet Beecher Stowe” that there was an 
Aunt Esther who was dear to the Lichfield family, old 
and young. Mrs. Fields quotes Mrs. Stowe as saying: 
“| remember once we said to her, ‘Aunt Esther, how 
came you to know so much about every sort of thing?’ 
‘Oh, said she, ‘you know the Bible says the works of 
the Lord are great, sought out of all them that have 
pleasure therein. Now | happened to have pleasure 
therein, and so I sought them out.’ Just as there 
are people who, in every day association, always bring 
the best that is in a man to the surface, so there are 
readers who, from “only a handling,’ can get the 
“good things” from a book. ‘Teachers do not have 
the time to spend with books that the profession 
would seem to demand; moreover, they ought not to 
spend much time and strength over books week in and 
week out. But to get a fresh thought, a new pres- 
entation of a fact, a clearer insight into the spirit of 
times, can be accomplished far more readily than by 
“poring” over books for hours and hours. ' 

Let ime illustrate. The other day L took up a re- 
cent historical novel, EK. Rayner’s “ree to Serve: A 
Tale of Colonial New York,” and found that type of 
youth and individuality which we all as teachers 
know so well, characterized thus: “Between what he 
means to be and what he is, there’s all the difference 
in the world.” “Ile stands in no need of my beliey- 
ing in him. Ile believes too fully in himself.” “A 
young man so cock-sure of himself that he'll never 
know he’s falling till he’s down.” If only the 
youth’s ultimate disappointment in himself were to 
be apprehended, it might be easier to let him un- 
warned go forward to meet his surely decreed fate: 
but there is always “the one that puts confidence in 
him” to be “swallowed up in the gap between what 
he means to do and what he does,” as well. As | 
followed out the misery entailed upon an inexperi- 
enced sister by a brother’s lack of stability of charac- 
ter, I felt that teachers had something to do to show 
their pupils the value of a knowledge of one’s self 
Which aims to be sure and true, and also to help them 
both to determine for how much they really stand, 
and to conceive of the possibility of failures even 
with good intentions and the exercise of self-sacrifice. 
It is no common thing for us all to correlate effort 
with result; but from such correlation comes very 
erroneous conclusions. Because it costs us more 
self-denial than another to do this or that, it does not 
follow that the effort as such is worth any more. ‘To 
be sure, there may be a personal equation to be con- 
sidered, but that is an individual matter. Do you 
say that we cannot make the world over and force 
youth to accept the experience of maturity? Very 
true: but we can try to constrain; and we can make 
known precepts which, when experience shall em- 
phasize bitter truth, will not seem entirely unheard 
of and strange. 

One other reference to the life of Mrs. Stowe. 
When Mrs. Stowe’s mother died, she left a family of 
little children, the oldest only in her early teens. 
Yet Mrs. Stowe affirms: “T think it will be the testi- 
mony of all her sons that her image stood between 


them and the temptations of youth as a sacred shield; 

that the hope of meeting her in heaven has sometimes 

heen the Jast strand which did not part in hours of 

fierce temptation; and that the remembrance of her 

holy life and death was a solemn witness of the truth 

of religion, which repelled every assault of skepti- 

cism, and drew back the soul from every wandering 

to the faith in which she lived and died.” Only as 

we are and do largely and lovingly can we hope to— 
“Join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In mind, made better by their presence: live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 

To vaster issues.” 

And here is the phrase which we should seek to ex- 

plain, the phrase which we should make the watch- 

. Has it not a fascination of 


word: “daring rectitude.” 
Could we 


itsown? — Is it not a comprehensive term? 
do more for any soul than to set his face even in that 
direction? In these days of conventionalism it is 
not easy to speak the truth, to mean just what we say, 
no more and no less. Not to tell an out and out lie is 
the thing to be avoided; the impression conveyed by 
choice of word, intlection of voice, or gesture is of no 
moment in consideration whether truth has been 
spoken, to make no mention of mental reservation. 
And, moreover, we kill two birds with one stone, not 
only show what it is to be true to one’s self, but also 
give a safeguard against blind confidence, undoubt- 
ing acceptance of sophistry. ‘The trusting sisters 
need to be enlightened ag well as the self-deceived 
boys. 

Just the presentation of a young man’s over-esti- 
mate of lis power to carry through good intention 
and the consequent misery thereof, in a story, awak- 
ened a perception of another responsibility to those 


“Handle” many books for sugges- 


under charge. 
tions, | write. 


WHAT VHE SOPERINTENDENT IS NOT, 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


| Address before the Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., Columbus, O., February 22, 189%. | 

What are you here for? What is the superintend- 
ent for? Is there any other country that has such a 
hody of officials? They have inspectors, examiners, 
ministers Of education, but where is there a superin- 
tendent beyond our own borders? Is it a supersti- 
tion that we must supersede the teacher with a super- 
eminent person, a superintendent to supervise his 
work ? 

It is altogether probable that this word superin- 
tendent has come from superintender, applied origi- 
nally to the Almighty, the super-tender, hence super- 
intender, of man’s moral being through supreme laws. 
It is modest, to say the least, to appropriate this term, 
arrogating to vourselyes the function of superintend- 
ing the morals of mankind through the rules or regu- 
lations emanating from your office. 

It is my lot to hint at what you are by suggesting 
what you are not. You are not supernumeraries. 
There have been times when the office was merely an 
extra, where the man was simply a supernumerary; 
where he did nothing that was not as well done be- 
fore. and would not have been as well done at the 
time without him as with him. ‘There is no excuse 
in the world for a superintendent unless he secures, 
directly or indirectly, better work for the money 
invested than would be secured without him. 

You are not a superannuated official. When super- 
vision was first proposed there was earnest and honest 
objection to it, on the ground that it would merely 
make places for superannuated men who had out-live:l 
their vears of usefulness,—clergymen, lawyers, and 
politicians. Forewarned was forearmed, and few 
superannuates appeared; none should be in this place 
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demanding superlative aetivities of super-eminent men 
and women. 

You are not super-critics. ‘There have been officials 
in days gone by who thought their chief function was 
to be hypercritical. Nothing kills a school so 
quickly and completely as a hypercritical teacher, and 
nothing places a teacher beyond the hope of resurrec- 
tion so surely as a hypereritical supervisor. Hyper- 
criticism destroys genius, dulls brightness, enervates 
power, and saps all life. It is professional vivisection. 
Hypercriticism reduces virtue to the technical observ- 
ance of the senseless rules. 

You are not supercilious. A dictatorial, over- 
bearing, arrogant official can get on better and be more 
useful anywhere on earth than he can in this office. 
Patience without proscrastination, friendliness and 
firmness, approachableness without familiarity, are in- 
dispensable to success. 

You are not superficial. If there be one position 
above all others in which shallowness is absolutely un- 
bearable, it is in this. In many positions one may 
trust to luck, may hope that only light draft craft will 
come his way; but here, where a man must deal with an 
ever-changing school board, a fickle public, a variety of 
teachers of differing degrees of tact and talent, hun- 
dreds or thousands of children with an infinite array 
of human nature, he must have a deep mind and broad 
experience to furnish a channel for all the conditions 
that are liable to pass one another without signalling 
their approach. 

You are not merely a supercargo. A merchant 
ship needs an extra manager to care for the commer- 
cial aifairs of the vessel, and he is styled the super- 
cargo. The first condition that prompts a school 
board to select a superintendent is the fact that the 
commercial details of free text-books, free pens, 
pencils, and paper, and other routine work become un- 
bearable to the non-salaried official. It is possible 
that we should never have had this office in the popu- 
lar sense if school boards had not needed an errand 
boy. "The principal could not be spared to attend to 
these things, and so they selected a supercargo for 
books, merchandise, wood, coal, and broken clothes 
hooks. 

It has been a great surprise to the original em- 
ployers of superintendents, themselves long since 
shelved by a thoughtless constituency, to see how little 
these errand boys understood their place, and how 
quickly they did not keep it. Caesar never surprised 
his creators more than have these modern Caesars. 
It does not take a school board a great while to ap- 
preciate the changed conditions when it runs up 
against aman like President Andrews. The other 
fellows are the errand boys now. ‘The superintendent 
in a large city has a supercargo of his own. 

You are the only superintendents in the original 
sense—superintenders of the moral, intellectual, and 
physical well being of the nation, through the chil- 
dren under your charge, and this by means of rules 
and regulations, instruction and inspiration. 

The term has been misapplied to overseers of mills 
and factories, railroads and prisons. ‘These men can- 
not be superintenders. ‘They deal only with material 
and mechanical matters, with mercenary interests and 
criminals. It is left to you to be the only true super- 
intendents, superintenders of the moral well-being of 
the universe. 

To make the matter clear from a different stand- 
point, let us change the figure, apply a new name, 
conductor. You are the conductor, not the engineer 
who merely watches the track and whistles, puts on 
steam or brakes as he is signalled by sign posts, the 
warning ved light, or the conductor's tug at the eord. 
You are not the baggagemaster, who takes on and puts 
off crayons and erasers according to the directions of 
the board. You are not the train hand, who ealls out 
stations and passes the water; in other words, there is 
something for you to do other than ring in rainy day 
signals, assign substitutes, and provide teachers’ 
meetings, 

You are not the newsboy, to furnish sensational 
journals, dime magazines, and cheap stories, varying 
these with smelling salts and chewing gum. In other 
words, you are not the professional gossip of the de- 
partment of education. 

You are the conductor. By this it is not to be in- 
ferred that it is your chief business to put the tramps 


off the train or to collect the fare. You are to collect 
the fair, and the fairer they are the better, but your 
chief business is to be responsible for your train, for 
its starting on time, running on time, coming in on 
time. 

Your watch is the only standard on that train. 
Your word alone is law; by the mere movement of 
your hand every official is guided. The president of 
the road is a mere passenger on your train. The 
school system of the town, city, county, state, and 
nation is to be conducted into the great union station 


of this imperial nation by the men and women of this 


department. 


HOW WE READ.—(I.) 


BY A E. WINSHIP. 


THE READING OF SCHOLARS. 


[The fifth of a series of articles, “The Reading of 
Teachers”; ‘Reading for Information”; “Reading for 
Culture”; “Reading Professionally’; “The Fads in Read- 
ing.’’] 

The scholar is not native to America. Motley was 
a scholar, sc was Prescott and Parkman, but until 
quite recently scholars were rare in the New World. 
Now for-the first time there is a tendency toward 
scholarship. The laboratory method in the univer- 
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sities has made it possible for young men to acquire 
a love for genuine scholarship and to form the habits 
of the scholar. The multiplicity of small colleges 
has forced the larger institutions to equip themselves 
bevond the possible rivalry of the lesser, and the 
number of well-equipped universities competing for 
the patronage of the leisure and talented classes has 
necessitated making records in the fame of the gradu- 
ates who devote themselves to the life of the scholar. 
As a result, we have a few scholars and many amateur 
scholars in each of the professions, more especially in 
those of teaching and preaching. 

The scholar is not reading to know anything; is 
not trying to prove his case; is not seeking to save a 
life, a reputation, a theory, or a theology; is not at- 
tempting to get ahead of anybody, and is not expect- 
ing to make a dollar. He simply wishes to fathom 
something, and is as content if after years of re- 
search he is certain that there was nothing to be 
known in the direction of his exploits as though he 
had discovered the most valuable information ever 
revealed. Ile is not exploring or exploiting, is not 
discovering or mining, he is simply delving. 

A New England judge recently ruled that a man 
was not fishing in a pond unless he took a fish there- 
from. ‘The fact that he had a rod, a line, a hook with 
hait in the pond did not prove that he was fishing. 
That judge is not a sportsman, else he would know 
that a fisherman is a man who ean feel that he has 
had a glorious day’s sport following up a brook for 
miles, wilted by the torrid sun, drenched by a sudden 
shower, and returning without so much as seeing a 
trout. The scholar is the sportsman in books. 

Ife has no use for the daily papers with headlines, 
nor for the slowest going white journal until it is ten 


days old. For him no modern author has_ written. 
Opinions in print produce intellectual nausea. Facts 
classified are a delusion and a snare. A finely-turned 
phrase is an insult to his scholarly dignity. Reputa- 
tions are the handmaidens of his Satanic majesty. 
All men weigh the same in his scale, provided they 
do not claim to weigh anything, in which case they 
weigh nothing. 

Documents, original utterances, official expressions 
as found in “original sources” are alone worthy his 
attention. 

A scholar went through 143 volumes of original 
documents in an antiquated period of a modern lan- 
guage while he was delving among the material in 
connection with an unimportant event of 350 years 
ago. It required months of the most exhausting 
delving in unparalleled linguistic contractions, and 
amid the most devious ways of diplomats, and when 
he closed the last cover it was with the air of triumph. 

“Well, what have you found?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What did you expect to find?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What satisfaction is there in it, then?” 

“To know that no other man will ever find any- 
thing there.” 

I once saw a man standing in the Penobscot river, 
throwing his line for one of the first salmon of the 
season. He had risen at about 3 o’clock, had walked 
three miles, had been standing waist deep in the 
water for hours. He came out at length, walked up 
to the clubhouse whistling a gleeful strain. He had 
come four hundred miles, had been there then four 
weeks, had been up every morning rain or shine, had 
stood thus in the water until the sun was high above 
the horizon, had walked back every afternoon and 
stood there till twilight, and this was the fourth year 
he had done it, and he had never felt the touch of a 
salmon at his hook. He lived eleven months of each 
year telling what glorious sport there was on the 
Penobscot and in the anticipation of the next season’s 
sport. As soon as four or five of the first salmon were 
taken he put aside his equipment and went back to 
business. By staying a few days longer he could have 
landed a dozen salmon, but as soon as they were easy he 
would have none of them. The next year after that 
he landed the first salmon of the season from the 
Penobscot, and the papers of New York and Boston 
recorded the fact with headlines. 

That sportsman was happier every day for the four 
years in the sport that landed no fish than any man 
ever was who took home a string of fish under whose 
weight he bent. So that scholar delving in those old 
Spanish archive documents, finding no valuable in- 
formation, was happier than the man who compiles 
the “World Almanac,” with the best array of reliable 
information ever gathered. 

Thousands of men and boys get a deal of pleasure 
out of sport simply because they have a faint thrill 
of the sportsman ideal. One does not need to be in 
the lead to enjoy the sport; so there are coming to be 
men and women of leisure, and less fortunate men 
with various vocations, and avocations, who get some- 
what of the sportsman’s joy out of a slight tremor of 
the scholar’s habit of thought and life. 

This ought never to be lost sight of in directing 
the reading habits of children and youth in school. 
It is useless to force or urge a pupil to this kind of 
reading who does not relish it as naturally as some 
men take to the red and gun, but the boy or girl who 
has a penchant for this kind of exhaustless reading 
upon a specialty should be trained in the habit of 
patient, tireless delving in a subject until he reaches 
the bottom. Nothing will give balance to American 
thought more quickly or more surely than multiply- 
ing those who enjoy reading like a scholar. 

There are few sportsman of the order of that sal- 
mon enthusiast in the Penobscot, but every state in 
the Union has enough men who admire his zeal and 
get some comfort from the rod to control the action 
of nearly every legislature in the country, until there 
are fish and game laws on nearly every statute book, 
laws not for the good of fish and game, but for the 
greater joy of the sportsmen. 

Let us hope for enough of the zeal of the scholar 
among the professional and leisure classes to give tone 
to the educational ideals of America, 
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‘SHOULD SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS BE 
APPOINTED OR ELECTED? 


BY A CHICAGO EDUCATOR. 


Tt ts generally conceded that personal considera- 
tions of a political nature too often become a factor in 
de ‘termining the choice of school board members, and 
inevitably the same influence. is felt in the choice of 
a, superintendent, and; frequently. in, the choice of 
principals, and; Any: measure;, which can 
reduce this evil:to a minimum must:be regarded as a 
benefit to the schools. ‘Phe question is. whet her'there 
is liable to be more of this pelitical infldench exerted 
when the school board is appointed by the inayor or 
when elécted by a popular vote, ‘That’ is, the 
mayor of a cify be less apt to permit his’ political’ as- 
pirations to override , his desire to protect, the schools 
than, will the yoters.in.a popular political, election ? , 

Experience seems to havye..proyen that, mayors, are 
mere apt to place the interests of the schools, above 
party preference than isithe average veter at..a gen- 
éral election. Superintendents elected bya partisan 
school board are compelled recognize that ‘fact in 
their administration of the schools, or else expose 
themselves to the early displeasure of theit empléyers 
and a humiliating dismissal. Politics in’ the school 
hoard makes polities. in the superintendent’s office. 

When..an exciting political election, determines the 
chwice of school, boar, members, the issue of sugh 
election: pretty clearly indicates the tenure; of office 
of the superintendent. This is a serious fault, and it 
should be the, purpose of all who wish the good of the 
schools to.,diyorce polities as far,as possible from 
school boards and school administration. It is use- 
less to contend against politics in the appointment 
and removal ‘of teachers as long as politics is a chief 
element in the selection 195 SERGI board members. 


SCHOOLS IN HA WATT. 


~ islands. 
schools are first consideréd in ‘money appropriations, 
and public improvements and many other things lave 
to stand aside for them.” The lowest of the’ forei¢n- 
born population want an education, and the wealthy 
assist every movement for higher and better schools. 
A native is seldom, found whe cannot read and write 
Uawaiian and, many know, English. , 

Education is compulsory and free.  It;is under the 
direction of an executive department, with the minis- 
ter of public instruction; who member of, the 
cabinet, at its head.! Im 4897) $415.272.93 were ex- 
pended on the schools, and Jast’ year the ‘amount 
reached fully a million dollars. 

The latest on the schools of the fslands 
show that there are 131 public schools, English; one 
public school in. _Tawatian, and 60 private 
schools. In all there are 205 male teachers, and 302 
female teachers; 8.017 male, pupils and, 6,505, female 
pupils; making. 192 schools, 507 teachers, and 14,522 
pupils. 

The average number of school days per year is 200; 
total cost of education per pupil, $21.17 (in United 
States, ¥18.92): total cost of edtteation per eapita of 
population, $2.06; averagé monthly salaries ‘of male 
teachers, $74.55; monthly salariés of female 
teachers, $55.18. 

The government, does, pot. yet maintain, kinder- 
gartens, but, nearly a dozen, are, conducted in, Hono- 
luluy on the same plans as, those, in this country, yy 
members -of the ladies’ Kindergarten, Associa- 


1 


Trl? 


ayerage 


tion. 


There is a ‘night school’ in Honolulu: where ‘for 
vigners past the school age learn’ written ‘and 
spoken English. The Y. M.C. A. has’ six classes, 


largely attended every night. The Chinese are edu- 
cated in two schools, one for boys, the other for girls, 
Inaintained by the There are also a 
ureat many private schools, both secular.and religious. 
A large nwovber of the teachers are from the United 
States, and the latest American ideas have been, 
dueed. 

One 


government. 


best schools is Oahw College; which is 
and for both? bevs and girls of any 
A graduate is fitted to enter’ the freésh- 
or Vassar. The college 


ot ifie 


non-sectarian 
nationality. 


man class of Harvard, Yale, 


“pupils: 


‘helps. 


onoted 


‘vate library formed. 


shave abandoned, all hopes of 


is supported by private endowments. One dollar a 
week is charged for tuition, and board, rooms, ete., 
are furnished at The school year is thirty- 
eight weeks, 

The faculty is made up almost wholly of graduates 
of colleges in Eastern United States. The buildings 
are beautifully situated. ‘Che grounds cover over 
300 acres, containing two ponds and a great variety 
of tropical fruit trees and foliage. There are ball 
grounds, tennis courts, and a large swimming tank, 
and plans are being made for a gymnasium. 

Honolulu has a normal school, a 
higher pedagogy, a summer school for teachers. 
Which was en ucted last summer by Colonel Parker 


cost. 


also school of 


‘oF the Chicago normal school. 


‘Ata part of the United States, these islands must 


extend their “vstem of education to the more remote 


pitrts, Dut we could not ask a more devoted and pro- 


bressive Spirit the vn they have shown in the past. 
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“TRACHER WITHOUT A 


THE LIBRARY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT A. B. VILLE, MASS. 

Peachers who are not able to make use of the pub- 
hie libraryiin the preparation of their;work in nature 
amay- often ‘receive material) assistance from their 
If literature and nature are to be correlated, 
the teacher'should keep a note book'in which to ‘place 
the tithes of the! yarivus poems and books which she 
finds) recommended dn ‘her educational journals and 
By cavefully ‘watching the book reviews of 
her papers she will be able to obtain an understanding 
of the manner of trertment — scope of the books 
When one ds ‘found which suits her 
needs it can the’ nucleus of a pri- 
To 6btain' the poems it is well 
to place short lists! of titles ard the authors, if known, 
on the’ board,-dnd Have the pupils search their books 
at home for them.” Wher one is found, the teacher 
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sshould: make an ler note-book the pupil 
In Tawaii: we are itoldsithe “tding the poem, and the book and the page on which 


it) was fétind ‘she? will find” herself fulky 


‘equipped té carry a broad and exhaustive study. 


Children enjoy’ the ‘searching, and ‘by it many are 
interested the work than ‘they’ could 
possibly be without such incentives. 


THE PROFESSOR ‘IS IMMORTAL. 
BY HENRY SABIN. 

You cannot kill the professor,and it is no Use to 
trv. Wei made ithe attempt, and, for the time being, 
with good-results. “It was when, long years’ago, Wwe 
entered upon our work as superintendent of schools 
city. We were at work in the office, 


in an Jowa 


Anarking out, the term’s, work, for,each-tea¢ghey, when 


the.doer,opened.and there entered a gentleman whom 
Wwe atonce knewsto be sof ithe book-agent type. “Ls 
the: professor in 7”. with angentlemanly bow and hat 
ih No we lanswered: “Phe ‘profesor! is 
“Dead? ah, Pain sorry to hear it. 
When did He week at ‘a teachérs’ meeét- 
‘ing, and helped kill him. fact, I struck the mur- 
rir ‘rous. blow which, fi nis shed his career in these schools. 


hape for. alltime.” Jt; was, some .time before,,.he 
daok all. The: of resistance to. the 
turin “professor? was; so elteetual with! teachers 


pupils and even the citizens, that'to this day, when 
we revisit the Old Veter and ‘séine ‘one refers to is as 
We’ know that ‘he late and 


“the professor,” 
However, 


“does not know Joseph.” 
the disease has broken out.in many new spots, and we 
killing, the, professor. 
There are so many, men who like the term, and, who 
glory incit, that we fear “the professor is. te, be im- 
mortal Midland Sehools. 


we are sorry tht 


Tt pays to be with parents. Principal 
Ceotge Hitchedck of  Pitchburg, Mass., ‘was 
troubled that pupils int the se hool so much 
Atténtion té minstrel shows, plays, ete. He sent a 
circular letter to about eighty parents asking their 
opinion in régard to it. Out of fifty replies forty- 
éjaht answered that they were decidedly opposed to 
dnything fiat would in the least detrict from the time 
that should be given’ to studies. 


LOOKING ACROSS THE PACIFIC. 


WuitMan’'s Propuecy or Our CoLontaL POSSESSIONS. 

To the Editor of the Sun-——-Sir: The growing popularity 
of Walt Whitman, both in England and America, is a 
sure index of his abiding place in the republic of letters. 
His voice is lifted to a pitch for the ages to hear, and his 
words will yet,sound to the ends of the world. 

But we Americans should especially prize him as the 
largest and most spiritual interpreter of our institutions. 
I never understood my country or loved it for its mission 
until I read and reread ‘“‘Leaves of Grass,’ one ode to 
democracy from first to last. 

Whitman is more than a poet; he is a seer and prophet. 
He reads what is to be and writes it, in Bible style, in a 
language splendid as the optimism that possessed his en- 
tire being. No American boy or girl should fail to read 
him. J venture to inclose a selection from his poem en- 
titled “A Broadway Pageant,” written about 1861, on the 
cecasion of the visit to New York city of two Envoys Ex- 
traordinary from China, who received on Broadway a 
great ovation from the thousands there gathered. It 
begins: — 

Over the Western sea hither from Niphon come, 

Courteous, the swart-cheek’d two-sworded Envoys, 

Leaning back in their open barouches, bareheaded, im- 
passive, 

Ride to-day through Manhattan. 

Libertad!) I do not know whether others beheld what I 
behold 

In the procession, along with the nobles of Niphon, the 

and bedrers,’ 

Bringing up the rear, hovering above, around, or in the 
ranks marching, 

Put I will sing yeu a,song of what. L behold, Libertad. 

Then he proceeds to outline the real and spiritual 
meaning of this visit of the Orient to the Occident, ‘the 
Asiatic continent, the murky night-morning of wonder 
and fable inscrutable,” as he terms it, and now at last 
inspecting our Western world. For behind these two En- 
voys he sees the eyes of all the population of China, 
Malaysia, Tibet, and Polynesia looking at us, and he 
says: — 

1 am seized by them, and friendly held by them, 
Till as here them all I’ chant Libertad! for themselves 
and for you. ! 


Then he proceeds to utter this remarkable prophecy, 
which the commissioners of Paris have made ‘a’ possible 
reality close at hand. He seems to be looking out over 
the Pacific and sees our future in the islands and lands 
beyond, our new “imperialism,” :-— 

I chant the world on my Western sea, 

I chant copious the islands beyond, thick ag. stars in the 
sky; 

I chant the new empire grander than ever before, as ina 
vision it comes to me; 

I chant America the mistress, | chant a greater supre- 
macy; 

1 chant projected a thousand blooming cities yet in time 
on those groups of sea islands: 

My sailships,and_ steamships, threading the archipelagoes, 

My Stars and, Stripes fluttering in the wind; 

Commerce opening, the sleep of ages. having done its 

work, races reborn, refreshed, 

works resumed—-the. object I know not—hbut the 

old, the Asiatic renewed. as it must, be, 

Commencing from this day surrounded by the world. 


Lives, 


All of this, written nearly forty years ago, | calla most 
remarkable “vision”; indeed, a real prophecy, truly Bib- 
lical in the light of this glorious hour of our new empire 
beyond. I commend this and all else Whitman has writ, 
ten to those who see not as Caleb and Joshua saw, but 
who fear the inhabitants of those lands and the giant 
problems there. Weare well able to go up and possess 
what Ged hath given us, ‘not because of our own right- 
eousness, but for the wickedness of their peoples,”’ It. is 
this courage and vision that Whitman had, and that we 
all need to have. 

And so, in the words of this grand old bard, 
American Homer, 
Were the children straying westward so long? 

the tramping? 

Were the precedent dim ages debouching westward from 
Paradise so long? 

Were the centuries steadily footing that way, all the while 
unknown, for vou, America, for reasons? 

But they are justified, they are accomplished, they shall 
now be turned the other way also, to travel toward 
you thence, 

They shall now also march obediently eastward for your 
sake, Libertad! 


our real 


we can ask: 


so wide 


The Good Gray Poet saw all that we see, and beyond - 
the day of Christ, “‘when men shall worship him, every 
one from his place, even all the isles of the heathen.” 

Seneca Falls. Rey. Arthur Copeland. 
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SPELLING. 


Hibernia, evacuation, 


Intereolonial, tigorous, 
Abolish, Preferential, 
Financial, Tariff, 
Mobilize, Corroborated, 


Mobilization, Reciprocal. . 


PHYSIOLOGY TALKS.—(1V.) 


WATER. 

Water containing lime is hard, but without lime it 
is soft. Lime seldom injures water for drinking pur- 
poses. 

When other minerals, such as sulphur; iron, soda, 
or potash, are present, water is called minera/ water. 
Such water is used as medicine. 

Air dissolved in water gives it a pleasant taste. 

Water containing decaying matter js poisonous. 

The greatest danger from impure water lies in the 
germs of disease which it may contain. 

Boiling the water is the best safeguard against im- 
pure water. 

The soil purifies water by oxidizing and filtering 
the impurities. Running water is generally pure. — 


GRADES. 


BY ABBIE J. GANNETT. 


1] have found that the mechanical part of the work 
is best done incidentally and a little at a time. 

One of the best ways of teaching the use of capital 
letters and marks of punctuation is in a daily dicta- 
tien exercise. Have a curtain or a map over part of 
the blackboard, to cover a sentence or two illus- 
irating the use of quotation marks, of the apostrophe, 
or the comma. Let these sentences be dictated to the 
class, then raise the curtain and ask the pupils to cor- 
“Could you write this correctly if 
you tried again?” “Very well, let us erase the 
blackboard work and see.” Five minutes a day spent 
in wisely selected exercises of this sort does more for a 
pupil than much careful study of the best treatise 
on punctuation, for the habit of using the marks in 
the right places becomes so surely established that at 
lest the work is done unconsciously, even as you and 
[ shape the letters as we write. 

liints concerning connectives and the choice and 
arrangement of words can be given in connection 
lor instance, we read one 


rect their work. 


with the reading lesson. 
morning this passage:— 


“*A curse upon these infernal porkers,’ said the swine- 
herd, after blowing his horn obstreperously to collect 
the scattered herd of swine. ‘Here, Fangs,’ he shouted 
to a ragged, wolfish-looking dog which ran about as if 
with the purpose of seconding his master in calling to- 
gether the refractory grunters.” 


How many words for “hogs” has Scott used? We 
have noted the same point many times before. The 


pupils are becoming familiar with that mark of good 
writing. And when John produces this sentence, 
“They used to sew the little boy up in a sheepskin, 
and put him out on the hills with the sheep,” the en- 
tire class is very properly mortified. 

Again when we read about “a charming domain on 
the banks of the beautiful Hudson,” we take time to 
consider whether Thackeray has used his adjectives 
advisedly 

Or we stop to string together with numerous 
“ands” some of the terse sentences in Robert Mae- 
kenzie’s “History of America,” the paragraph is 
spoiled. ‘Then | produce a composition in which 
Frank has made too free use of his favorite conjune- 
tion. It is more effective than half a dozen rules 
from the grammar. 

These things relate to the form of writing. When 
the time for assigning a subject comes, I like to for- 
wet this entirely, and give my whole strength to the 
soul of the work: i. e., the thoughts to be expressed. 

The subject given must touch the pupil’s life or 
knowledge the car track that is built 
befere his eves, the biography of an author whose 
works he enjoys, or the description of a plant or a 


somewhere 


stalactite that he holds in his hand. I would never 
leave a scholar below the high school to choose his 
own subject; to me that seems as unwise as to allow 
him to decide upon what lesson he will learn in geog- 
raphy or arithmetic. 

Then—and I would most strongly emphasize this 
point—there must be in the mind of the teacher a 
definite ideal treatment of the subject she assigns. 
Unseen forces are ever strongest. There is nothing 
that will so influence a class as the intangible and un- 
deseribed ideal, which their teacher sees above and 
beyond them while she works with them. 

I have given a subject. The class has studied it. 
i have a clear idea of what they are to do with it. 
We talk it over together. I direct the talk in such 
a way that the suitable divisions of the subject appear 
as we goon. [or example, studying the life of Scott, 
we talk about his childhood, his schooldays, the work 
aud the home of his manhood, his books and the style 
of his writing, his last days. I try in every possible 
way to arouse a hearty, intelligent interest in the 
matter in hand. To fail here means disaster, but no 
one will fail unless she lacks interest herself. Just 
as the elements are molten before the beautiful crys- 
tal is formed, as surely as the soul of the orator or 
poet is kindled with strong feeling before he gives 
us the finest figures or the noblest verse, so surely 
riust the heart of the school boy be throbbing with 
interest before he will give us his best work. 

At the appointed time—usually the day following 
the preparatory lesson—if every pupil is ready with 
his composition, I know that I have done all I ought 
to do in the way of inspiring the class. If anyone 
fails, it is because I failed first. 

In a recent issue of this publication was an outline 
of the life of Sir Walter Scott. I had previously 
made a similar outline, and, working with an eighth 
grade class in the way suggested, had expected to ob- 
tain at least the following essay. As a matter of 
fact, many of the compositions were better, most as 
good, and only a few inferior. We had learned a 
quotation about Seott which some of the scholars 
wrote on a separate sheet of paper and used for the 
first page of the little books they made. The covers of 
the hooks—home-made, of course—had photographs 
of Seott with his favorite dog pasted on them. Here 
is the quotation:— 

“Kh me, sic an endless fund o’ humour and drollery 
as he had wi? him! Never ten yards but we were 
either laughing, or roaring, or singing. Whenever 
we stopped how brawlie he suited himsel’ to every- 
body! He aye did as the lave did; never made himsel’ 
the great man or took ony airs in company.” 

lielow is given the body of the work as it came out 
in conversation with the class. No notes were used in 
recitation, neither were any taken for future use in 
writing :— 

Sir Walter Scott was born in Edinburgh, 1771. In his 
infancy he was sick of a fever, which settled in his right 
leg and made him lame. In the hope that country air 
might cure him, he was sent when.a child to his grand- 
father’s house at Kelso—overlooking the course of the 
Tweed. He used to be sewed up in a fresh sheepskin 
and put out on the hillside with the flocks. Once in a 
thunder shower his aunt suddenly remembered that 
Walter had been left out of doors. She found him lying 
on his back, clapping his hands, and crying, “Bonny, 
bonny,” at every flash of lightning. The memory of the 
hilly, romantic region around his grandfather’s never 
left Seott. He said: “I often wish myself back again 
among my own honest gray hills, and if I did not see the 
heather once a year I think I should die.” 

Scott was educated in the high school and the univer- 
sity of his native city. He was a bright boy, but his 
health interfered with his school work. He read a great 
deal, and had more general information than most boys. 
Once in class this question was asked, “What part of 
speech is ‘with’?” “A substantive,” was the answer. 
The teacher was angry, and said, “Whoever heard of the 
noun ‘with’? Whereupon Seott quoted from the Bible 
a verse that says Samson was found with withes. Once, 
when fifteen years old, he happened to be in company 
with the poet Burns. A certain line was quoted and the 
author asked for. No one but Scott could tell who the 
author was. Burns praised the boy, and made him very 
happy. 

Scott was a favorite with his classmates. He took an 
active part in all their games, in spite of his lameness. 
On winter evenings they would gather around him at 
the fireside and listen to his stories, 


‘she was well and did help Alicia. 


Scott studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1792, 
He was afterwards sheriff, and later clerk of the ses- 
sions. Once a man named Tom Purdie was brought 
before him for poaching. Tom said work was scarce, 
his wife and children were in want, and grouse abund- 
ant. Scott let him off and made him his own servant. 
Tom Purdie served Scott faithfully ever after. 

Scott’s home was Abbotsford, a beautiful place on the 
Tweed. He had his house built in the fashion of old 
feudal times. He entertained many guests, and was 
called the most agreeable of hosts. He kept a great 
number of dogs, and always slept with his windows open, 
that his pets might be free to come and go. It was his 
habit to rise at six, and to write until twelve, stopping 
only to breakfast at ten. 

His first well-known work was “The Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border,” published in 1802. Some of his 
other poems are “The Lady of the Lake,” ‘“‘Marmion,” 
and “The Lay of the Last Minstrel.””’ He wrote many 
historical novels—‘‘Guy Mannering,”’ “The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” “The Legend of Montrose,” “Ivanhoe,” 
and many others. His poetry is full of life and vigor. 
His novels give vivid pictures of bygone days. His sub- 
jects are large—he has, as he himself said, ‘‘not a bit 
of the exquisite touch that renders ordinary, common- 
place things interesting from the truth of the descrip- 
tion.” 

In 1826 the publishing house in Edinburgh in which 
Scott was a partner failed, and he was in debt £117,000. 
He worked very hard with his pen, and, in the next four 
years, paid £70,000. But he had overworked, and had a 
stroke of apoplexy, from which he never recovered. He 
died at Abbotsford, 1832. Almost his last words were 
to his son-in-law, Lockhart,—‘‘Be a good man, my dear.” 


The only part of this work that really had to be 
taught was that relating to Scott’s style of writing. 
How that was done will make another story. 


THE FAIRY WISH BONE. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


(Scene.-—Room with table, cupboard, chairs. Small 
girl sitting Cisconsolately with her head in her hands. 
Older girl pouring water into a dishpan. ‘ 

May.--Dear! I just wish I had a fairy wish-bone :ike 
one I read about ir. that dear little Dickens book yester- 
Ud take it out and wish, and then all my lessons 
Wouldn’t it be splendid? I 
(She leans back in her chair 


day. 
and work would be done. 
ear’t hear to get at them. 
and sighs leavily.) 

Kate (Leginning te wipe the dishes).—Tell me about it, 
May. I haven't bearc a fairy story in anage. Here (put- 
ting a tea towel into her hand), tell it to me while you 
wipe the dishes. 

May.—All right. (She jumps up and begins to hel) ) 
It was abcut the Princess Alicia, who had a fairy god- 
mother. She was areal princess, but her father was very 
poor, and she had to do lots of work, and, what male it 
all the worse, she had seventeen brothers and sisters---not 
counting the baby, who was very troublesome—and she 
had to take most cf the care of them, for her mamma, ile 
queen, was an invaiid And the twins and the baby were 
always falling Gown and bumping themselves, and the 
princes would hurt themselves on pieces of glass, aid get 
scratched when they teased the cat, and the queen used 
to have dreadfui headaches and burn herself terribly when 
And then her futher 
would say gloomily — 

“Where is the wish-bone, Alicia?” 

And she would answer, “In my pocket, papa.” 

And then he would sigh and say, “I thought you had lost 
it, niy daughter.” 

And she would say, “O, no, papa!” 

“Or forgotten it.” 

“O, no, indeed, papa!”’ And then he would groan, but 
she would keep right on binding up the bruises, and prti- 
tiny the scratches and cuts in cold water, and running for 
the smelling bottle for her mother, and bathing her nead 
—and pretty scon everything would come out all righ* and 
they would all be happy again. And then she would run 
upstairs for a minute and tell the duchess—that wes her 
doll—all about it, and whisper what the fairy said wen 
she gave her the wish-bone,—that she could only use it 
just once, and that must be the right time, or it wouldu t 
come true: and then the beautiful duchess would smile 
and bow epprovingly. 

And se things went on, till one day the princess’ father, 
the king, came in very sad, and he sighed and acted so 
dejectec that all the princes and princesses crept awav to 


bed,—-all except the baby,—and then the Princess Alicia 


had time to ask him what was the matter, and he said it 
was because he was sc poor. 

Ani the princess asked him if he didn’t have any money 
And he said, “Not any,” 


at all. And then she asked him 
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if there wasn’t any way to get any, and he said, “None, my 
child, till next quarter-day. (That was when he got 
paid.) I have tried everything.” 

Then the Princess Alicia commenced putting her hand 
into her pocket, where she kept the fairy wish-bone, and 
said, ‘Papa, I think this must be the right time to wisn, 
when everything’s beer done that can be done!” And she 
tonk it out and wished that it was quarter-day. And im- 
mediately it was quarter-day, and her father’s salary came 
tumbling down the chimney, and landed in a shining heap 
at her feet, and then the fairy godmother flew through the 
window and said:—- 

“Alicia, how do you do; I hope you are well; give me 4 
kiss.””, And she waved her hand and all the sevenicen 
princes and princesses came in dressed in beautiful 
clothes that she hac put on them while they were sleep- 
ing, and the baby cculd walk alone and didn’t have to be 
rocked any more, and Alicia’s mother walked in jist as 
well as could be,—and a handsome prince. I forget just 
how this came in, but, anyway, Alicia married him, and 
they were happy ever afterwards,—and that’s all, except, 
O, yes, the fairy gcdmother said that after that there 
should he eight quarter-days in every year except i-ap 
year, and then there should be ten! 

Kate.—-That’s a beautiful fairy story,—why, you’ve got 
all your dishes wiped, haven’t you?—and there’s on 
thing I ncticed about it particularly. 

Mey.--\\ hat” 

Kate (handing her a dusting brush).—Why, that the 
fairy wish-bonc wasn’t to be of any use unless it was 
wished for at the right time. And the right time,—when 
was that, May? (May is silent as she dusts away vigor- 
ously.) That time was when the Princess Alicia saw that 
everything had been done that could be done, possib!y, 
without calling for help. I don’t believe that if she Lad 
wished for the work to be done when she could 4o it, or 
the children’s bruises to be bound up when she could ind 
them, or her mother’s head to be bathed when she could 
bathe it, that her wish would have been granted,—do you, 
dear? 

May (positively ).—No, I don’t. 

Kate.--So just think how your fairy: wish would have 
been thrown away if you had had one! And here are 
your dishes all wiped, and your dusting done, and nothing 
left but your iittle rcom to sweep and your lessons to get! 

May.-——Why, I fee] just like sweeping and getting at my 
lesscns new. And to think how I was dreading them all! 
I believe I work lets harder dreading things than I do co- 
ing them. 

Kate.—A great many people do, my dear. 
May a broom 
cheerily.) 


(She ‘tiands 
who takes it and goes off humming 


A TEASE, 

Keep a sharp lookout for the boy or girl who is a 
constant tease. He is always getting another, usually 
admuch smaller pupil, into trouble. It is his delight 
to see others suffer punishment that should have been 
given him. [lis wrongdoing is just as mean and con- 
temptible, although conceived in fun, as any other 
breach of school discipline—American Journal of 
Hducation, 


A DIME. 


[Adapted.] 
1. What is the dime made of? 
2. Where was the material found? 
3. What is a mine? 
Let.the dime describe the mine? 
5. What name is given to all things found in 
mines? 
Name some minerals. 
7. How does the miner get into the mine? 
8. What lights his path? 
% What tools does he use? 


10. Why was the silver put into the furnace? 
11. What is a “mint”? 
12. Let the dime describe its appearance after 


coming from the mint. 
13. Would you like to be a miner? 
for vour answers. 


(live reasons 


COURSES IN MANUAL TRAIN- 


ING.—(V.) 


SHORT 


BY A, A. 


Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School; Author of 
Wood Working.” 


UPHAM, 


“Fifty Lessons in 


LESSON V. 
Cuisen (continued).—Material: The same piece. 


When the ends are smoothed the edges may be bev- 


eled or chamfered. With afgauge drawjlines on the 
four sides }” from the edge, eight lines in all. Draw 
them very light indeed. With a try-square and pen- 
cil mark lightly one inch from the ends, from the 
edges to the quarter-inch marks. At these marks 
start with the chisel bevel side down, and cut to the 
gauge marks, on a curve. Have the curve reach the 
lines about 1}” from the ends of the piece. Cut away 


Fig, 


the corners down to the gauge marks, not all at once, 
but with several cuts; cut towards the middle from 
either end. Watch the grain so that the chisel will 
not run into the wood too far. When the side cor- 
ners are chamfered, mark with try-square all around 
1” from each end, and also gauge on the ends }” from 
the sides. Now bevel the ends. The piece at this 
stage will look like Fig. 18, except for the lines A, 
B, C, D, ete. 
LESSON VI. 

Cuisen (continued).—Material: The same piece. 
O ie other operation may be performed on this piece ; 
viz.: Dig a mortise through the middle. Lines end- 
ing at A, B, C, D, Fig. 19, may be drawn, 14” x 4”, 
Mark on both sides and 
Cut down 


with try-square and gauge, 
eut half wav througii from either side. 
the sides with an inch chisel, and the ends witha }” 
chisel. Fasten the work face upward in the vise. First 


A 
4 


C. 


Fig. 19. 


drive the wide chisel in about }” with the flat side 
out and the chisel perpendicular. Do this on both 
sides, Then drive the }” chisel in at the ends of the 
mortise in the same way. Now turn the chisel over 
and dig out the chip, which will easily come, about 
} thick. After the tirst chip or two it may be neces - 
sary to get them out in two pieces, cutting from the 
middle toward the ends (Fig. 19). Do not cut within 
), of the ends till the mortise is through ; leave this 
to be pared out after all danger of marring the corners 
is passed. When the mortise is about half through, 
turn the piece over and work from the other side. 

A good mallet for this work may be easily made 
by sawing off about 5” of a stick of dry, hard wood 
3” in diameter. Bore a }” hole and tit a hickory 
handle into it. 
fasten by splitting the end and inserting a wedge. 


Have the handle go through and 


CURRENT EVENTS: 


Cumming Cheeny, Sr., discoverer of the first traces of 
copper in the Lake Superior region, and inventor of the 
process of making oil from coaf, died in Chicago Janu- 
ary 24. 

The bogus degrees so lon& in yogue in Chicago will be 
barred out hereafter. There will be a commission to 
regulate higher education. 

Treaty ratified February 6, 61 to 2%. 

Sampson, Schley, Miles, and Shafter are being lionized 
in various cities. 

Eagan was adjudged guilty, but the president made sen- 
tence one of retirement from duty for six years, which 
carries him beyond the age limit, and he will then be duly 
1etired, but with a handsome army pension. 

Battle at Manila February 5 and 6 between Otis and the 
Americans and Aguinaldo and the natives. The slaughter 
of the natives was frightful. 

Gomez is a red-hot American now. 

House passed River and Harbor bill February 2 by a 
vote of 160 to 7, carrying with it an appropriation of $60,- 
000,000, 

Senators Hoar and Hale were only Republican senators 
voting against the treaty, 


Senator A. P. Gorman led the anti-imperialists to de- 


feat. Senator Lodge led the president's forces to victory. 
Horseless cabs are to be in service in all American 
cities. 


The Cuban railways are to be modernized and managed 
by American capital. 

McGill University, Montreal, has received $2,650,005 
from Sir William McDonald. 

Russia is threatened with a famine in several large 
areas. 

Colorado and other New West regions have had fright- 
ful snowstorms. 

=xcursion travel has not been so abundant for many 
years, 100d times. 

Governor Roosevelt is the greatest American 
dinner lion just now, next to President McKinley. 

Esterhazy has thought it wise to take to flight a second 
time. 

Samcea is not at peace. 

Lord Hallam Tennyson, son of the great poet, has been 
appointed governor of South Australia. 

The Reichsrath, Vienna, has been prorogued, and will 
not meet before October. 

American capital will control vast oil and mine inter- 
ests in China, in Se-Chuen. 

General Wheeler and other congressmen who are offi- 
cers in United States army will be deprived of their seats 
in congress. 

Russia appropriates $50,000,000 for new national rail- 
road construction this year. 

Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, a prominent clergyman 
of New York City and an eminent promoter of good 
church music, died February 1, at the age of seventy. He 
was a graduate of Williams College. 

Ex-Congressman Tom Johnson will retire from busi- 
ness to promote the interest of the single tax cause. 

The Army bill passed the house by a vote of 168 to 125. 

James H. Warman of Outing, who has been appointed 
consul at Munich, is well known to the teaching profes- 
sion from his popular text-books on language and his 
connection with the Round Lake summer school. 

Ex-Attorney-General A. H. Garland died on January 27, 
and was buried amid imposing ceremonies at Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Delaware, Nebraska, and California make no headway 
in the choice of a United States senator. 

Motor carriages cost all the way from $750 to $2,750. 
Few styles are less than $2,000. 


after- 


COMPARISON OF THE TEACHING EXPERI- 
: ENCE OF TWO MEN. 


BY WILLIAM A. MC ANDREWS, BROOKLYN. 
Mr. A. 
1886. Graduated from college, age twenty-three. 
1888. Principal died; A. succeeds him..... reeks 2,200 
1899, Fight in board; A. dropped; becomes in- 
1891. Instructor in college; married daughter 
Mr. B. 
1886. Graduated from same college, age twenty-two. 
1886. Superintendent of schools...............0. $900 
1887. Superintendent of 1,000 
1888. Fight in board; B. dropped; employed by 
1889,. Traveling agent DOOK 2,600 
1891. Married daughter of bicycle manufacturer; 
employed as manager of business........ 4,000 


Each man has now two children; both men, since 1891, 
have lived in the same town. The salary of each was 
fixed, each vear, by special motion of the board paying 
the salaries. It is in each case influenced more or less 
by amounts paid other persons in the same occupation, 
or by what has been paid in the same place before, or by 
the amount of money on hand. But salaries almost al- 
Ways seem to change by modificatjons of an earlier 
salary, which, in turn, is a modification of some earlier 
one. On what principle the original salary was based no 
one now knows. Nevertheless, there seem to be pieces 
of theory, cecasionally disclosed, when some member of 
the board speaks on the question of pay, or when a super- 
intendent is negotiating with a new teacher. These al- 
lusions to a law of procedure come to the surface only 
like fragments of a forgotten wreck long hidden below 
the waves of expediency, which must be stirred to the 
depths to reach it. From a view of some of these frag- 
ments, it is a fair assumption that such theories as they 
represent ought to have sunk and to have remained out 
of sight.—Address, 
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American Institute of Instruction, Bar Harbor, 
July 6-10. 

The New York Nature Study system will probably 
he duplicated in Illinois. 

There has been no Washington’s birthday in thirty 
years in which it was quite so easy to be patriotic as in 
4 

W. T. Geneva, N. Y., furnishes the 
Cornell nature study leaflets for a mere trifle. Write 
him for information. 

The Hlinois Association, noted for good work, is in 
a fair way to do away with bogus degrees in’ that 
state. Success to it. 

The Department of the Interior has decided to es- 
fablish a complete educational system for the Indian 
territory, with an efficient superintendent. 

Chicago clams to have a monoply of fake degree 
factories, and she would like to free herself from the 
taint. It looks as though the legislature would help 
her to do so. 

New England people are especially pleased with the 
Samuel 


appointine nt of Dr. Barrows, congressman 


and editor of the Christian Register, as librarian to 
congress. Ile is adinirably titted for the position, and 
will adininister its alfairs independently of political 
iithiences, 

Losea TH. Lincoln. for nearly fifty years a teacher 
in Boston, and for some time retired from service, died 
suddenly recently. Ile left estate of $85,000. 
The general impfession which he gave was that of a 
man who was having a close time to get along. He 
Was an illustration of the thrift of economy, for his 
motiey Was mostly in investinents which brought light 
It is re- 
freshing to chronicle such a financial condition of one 


Interest, and none of a speculative nature. 


grown old in the profession, 
All honor to Harvard! 


for the retirement of her professors in advanced years 


She is the first to provide 


onanallowanee, At any time after sixty vears of age 


any professor of twenty years’ service may retire upon 
an annual allowance ranging from one-third to two- 
thirds of his last year’s salary, according to the length 
of service. It will be one-third for twenty years’ ser- 
vice, and will be increased by one-sixtieth of the last 
year’s salary for every added year’s service until the 
allowance shall equal two-thirds of the salary in the 
college. This is provided for by a fund of $340,000 


given by various persons for this purpose. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 


Mrs Mary H. Hunt has a bill before the Massachu- 
setts legislature similar to those passed in New York, 
Illinois, and other states, possibly a little stronger. 
It does not look at this stage as though the bill would 
meet with any considerable favor, and yet those who 
remember the marvelous victories in New York and 
Iliinois would be inclined to place their wagers on 
on her success. ‘To-day the state board, the normal 
schools, Harvard College, many physicians, the su- 
perintendents, and the newspapers appear to be a 
unit against the bill; but then Mrs. Hunt is for it, 
and in every other fight of this kind she has out- 
matched twice as much opposition. If she fails in 
Massachusetts, it will not be the superiority of her 
opponents, nor her lack of the old-time vigor, but be- 
cause a Massachusetts’ legislature differs from those 


.of New York, Illinois, Connecticut, and other states. 


Ex-Superintendent Kiehle and Superintendents Skin- 
ner and Hine are watching Secretary Hill, wondering 
if history is to repeat itself. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Modern languages have taken a long stride toward 
the front of late. Spanish was unthought of as a 
secondary school subject a vear ago, and was an un- 
welcome interloper in the few colleges into which it 
had stolen. ‘To-day no college has ordinary self- 
respect if it bas not an instructor in this language or 
is not arranging for instruction therein. 

This is not wholly due to the large Spanish inheri- 
tances of the year. But for the coming of the West 
Indies and the Philippines there would have been no 
such immediate demand for Spanish, no more would 
there have been such demand with their coming but 
for the conviction which had been growing steadily 
that America should inherit the earth commercially, 
and that this would be impossible until our commer- 
cial people could talk and read the languages of all 
modern countries, 

All uneonsciously Greek has been almost entirely 
set aside, except for the purpose of getting into col- 
lege, only to be dropped in universities of electives, 
except where one hoped to teach that language as a 
specialty. Twenty years ago there was great discus- 
sion over the educational value of Greek, and the 
classic language “won out,” as the boys say; that is, 
it won and then went out. There is very little Greek 
west of the Alleghenies, but nothing has been said 
about its departure. It simply donned its hat and 
left. 

‘Twenty years ago very few read and fewer spoke 
any modern language. To read easily and to speak 
fairly well one language other than English was the 
mark of high culture, and differentiated the 
scholarly rich from the scholarly poor, as did a 
knowledge of Greek before high schools became tni- 
versal. ‘To-day a multitude of young people in mod- 
erate circumstances read, one or more foreign 
languages with ease and many speak them well. This 
ability is no longer reserved to the wealthy or to the 
leisure class. Modern languages are removed from 
the range of higher culture and have become a popu- 
lar necessity, a commercial luxury, merely, 

What is to become of Greek? <A knowledge of 
this is to mark the highest artistic scholarship. 
Greek is now taught infinitely better than of old, and 
a knowledge thereof signifies more, but it. is being 
removed as completely from the people as are the 
creat masterpieces of ancient art. It is no longer a 
question as to what oneht to be. but as to what is. 

What about Latin? Time alone can tell. Pre- 
sumably it will be the classie language of the common 
After a 
time it may follow the Greek language as a relic of 
the higher art in scholarship. 


people, supplanting Greek in this respect. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


In few respects has the school equipment made 
greater advance than in the matter of relief maps. 
This has no reference to small, child-made maps 
which serve their purpose admirably, but the large, 
scientifically proportioned maps, notably those of 
Edwin E. Howell, of Washington, D. C., which pre- 
sent large sections of the earth on the appropriate 
curve and with all physical features scientifically 
represented in relief. A first-class normal school 
now has these almost as much as it does its dictionary 
and encyclopaedia. But why confine them to college 
and normal school? Every child before he leaves 
school should live for a time in the presence of at least 
that one of these great relief sections of the globe that 
includes the United States. Although I have traveled 
this country over many times, it was a grand view of 
the condition when I first saw the United States on a 
large seale with appropriate curve and relief. What 
2 globe is as compared with a flat map this is as com- 
pared with the small map. 

Some idea of this may be had from the fact that 
there is a section, including the United States, about 
five feet by eight, a portion of a globe sixteen feet in 
diameter, exaggerating the vertical five times. This 
was originally made for the United States geological 
survey from facts and figures ordinarily available. 
The bottoms of the Great Lakes are correctly modeled 
as well as the mountains and valleys, also of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and of the Atlantic and Pacific for some 
distance out to sea. 

There are other maps of great interest, such as that 
on the Yellowstone Park on the seale of an inch toa 
mile and colored geologically—a wonderful work of 
art and science. On the same scale is the Adirondack 
region, the Catskill mountains, the Chattanooga dis- 
trict, and New York city and vicinity. New York 
state is on the seale of one inch to twelve mules; 
Nebraska and Missouri, one inch to five miles; 'Ten- 
nessee, one inch to four miles; Massachusetts, southern 
New England, District of Columbia, and Rhode 
Island, one inch to two miles. One does not need to 
he a specialist to be interested in such a school equip- 
ment as this. 


SUATE SUPERINTENDENT L, D. HERVEY. 

The nomination and election of Dr. L. D. Hervey 
if Milwaukee as state superintendent of Wisconsin is 
one of the causes for special and profound gratitude 
educationally. Men equally worthy and equally good, 
professionally, have undoubtedly been chosen in other 
states, but rarely has any man been chosen through 
political channels without resort to political methods 
simply because of his personal and professional worth. 

Dr. Hervey is a born teacher and administrator. 
ite has had the best of experience and uniform suc- 
cess. He has never faltered in the heroic discharge 
of his professional duties, and it is to the credit of the 
state that he was placed in nomination, because he 
was an educator and not a politician. 

Here is what the leading paper in the state, the 
State Journal, says of him: “He was put on the ticket 
with the expectation that if elected he would aeccom- 
plish needed reforms in the school system; especially 
in the common school system; and he has the requisite 
Ife can have anything within reason he 
wants of the legislature. The world is his—at least as 
much of it as is necessary fo achieve his ends. He has 
a large opportunity, and friends are confident he will 
leave a record.” 

Dr. Hervey makes a very considerable financial 


knowledge 


sacrifice to enter upon these duties. As president of 
the state normal at Milwaukee he has been in position 
to know the needs of the state, and he enters upon his 
duties with distinet ideals. We do not recall another 
instance in which a state superintendent, nominated 
by a political party and elected by the people, has been 
taken direct from the principalship of a state normal 
school. 

In Pennsylvania, where the appointment is made by 
the governor, the last two.—Waller and Schaeffer. 
were both taken from normal schools, and in Marvland 
the state superintendent is by law the president of the 
normal school. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel says: 


President Hervey leaves a highly remunerative posi- 
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tion, in which he is doing a great work, to assume one 
bearing less compensation and vastly greater responsibili- 
ties; but he explains that he has matured educational 
aims in view which he can best carry out through the 
office of state superintendent, and for the accomplishment 
of which he would willingly make the temporary pecu- 
niary sacrifice. This feeling indicates a return to an 
older-time ambition, a better condition of public affairs— 
a desire for the honors, rather than for the emoluments 
of publie office—to which we hope it may lead many 
others. 


MARRIED WOMEN. 


The Chicago women teachers, married or single, 
are dead in earnest in opposing the resolution that 
would exelude married women. This is the resolu- 
tion before the school board. It is known as the 
Sherwood resolution :-— 


Whereas, We believe it is against the best interests of 
the taxpayers and the public school system that married 
women be employed as teachers in the public schools of 
Chicago; therefore be it 

Resolved, That hereafter no married woman shall be 
employed as a teacher in the public schools of Chicago. 

Provided, Hewever, that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent the favorable consideration and subsequent 
election of any teacher, who, previous to her marriage, 
successfully taught in the public schools of Chicago and 
is now a widow, but in such case her application shall 
not be considered unless her certificate is still in force, 
as provided under the rules of this board, or she again 
passes a successful examination as now required by this 
board; and 

Provided, further, That any married woman who is 
now employed as a teacher may be re-elected at the time 
of re-election of teachers; and 

Provided, also, That in exceptional cases married wo- 
men may be employed as regular teachers. 

“These are the resolutions of the women teachers of 
(hicago:— 

Whereas, Young women spend at least six to seven 
years after the grammar school training in definite 
preparation for the profession of teaching; and 

Whereas, Schools exist for the purpose of securing to 
the children the best and broadest training possible; and 

Whereas, The invasion of young men bent on money- 
getting is a curse to teaching, doctors and lawyers with- 
out clientele using the profession of teaching merely as 
a means to the end of establishing themselves in a busi- 
ness which they consider more worthy their attention; 
and 

Whereas, It is a signal mark of contempt to legislate 
against any class of society; and 

Whereas, In no other profession or labor are married 
women legislated against; and 

Whereas, It is no more reasonable to bar out women, 
even though supported by husbands, than to bar out un- 
married women who have fathers earning salaries; and 
All persons have a constitutional right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and 

Whereas, Marriage cannot by anyone be held to dis- 
qualify women from the training of children; and 

Whereas, Any sane, healthy human being has a 
natural right to marry; and 

Whereas, The economic conditions of home-making 
and housekeeping of the present day are widely different 
from those of a hundred years ago; and 

Whereas, It would not be wise or humane to depose 
the $3 a week servant and demand that an educated 
woman do the work of the kitchen; and 

Whereas, The incomes of married teachers have never 
in a single instance been spent in extravagant or riotous 
living, but, on the contrary, have been used directly in 
the maintenance of dependents and the encouragement 
of relatives; therefore, in view of which facts, be it 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of Chicago, do ear- 
nestly protest that Trustee Sherwood’s resolution pro- 
hibiting the employment of married women as teachers 
in Chicago’s schools is against the best interests of the 
would work untold 


Whereas, 


educated women of our city, as it 
suffering in many homes, would endanger the education 
and training to useful citizenship of many children of 
married teachers, and would show women to be still re- 
garded as chattels or as lacking all sense of decency or 
appreciation of the sacred rights of the home; also be it 

Resolved, That we stand pledged to use all our influ- 
ence to prevent the passage of such a resolution, trusting 
first and foremost to the just and high-minded decision 
of our honored board of education. 

It is unaccountable that during all of this diseus- 
sion no member of the hoard, no teachers or assistant 
superintendents should have remembered that within 


six years the following order was adopted by the 


board, and it was left to a newcomer like Superin- 
tendent Andrews to discover it:— 

“Resolved, That the committee on school management 
be, and they are hereby, instructed to give preference to 
unmarried ladies and widows over married ladies in 
making appointments to fill positions of assistants in the 
primary and grammar grades in the public schools of the 
city.” 

Superintendent Andrews at once notified all as- 
sistant superintendents hereafter to certify as follows 
regarding their nomination of a married woman 
teacher:— 

“T hereby certify that Mrs. , a married woman, 
whom I recommend for the position of ——, is, in my 
judgment, better qualified for said place than any 
other candidate known to me.” 


THE WEEK 1N REVIEW. 

It did not take long to straighten matters out at 
Iloilo, when once the American forces were free to act. 
A brief bombardment and the insurgents seuttled out 
of the city, first carrying out their threat to set it on 
fire. But the American soldiers put out the flames, 
apparently before much damage had been done. So 
the second chief city of the Philippines comes into 
our hands, and that without the loss of a man. Gen- 
eral Miller's promptness in acting, as soon as the orders 
reached him, justifies the confidence reposed in him. 
It must have been a relief for his men, who had been 
cooped up for weeks on their transports, with the in- 
surgents drilling defiantly within gunshot, to stretch 
their legs on shore and drive out the forees whieh had 
heen menacing them. 

* * 

iloilo, it will be remembered, is on the island of 
Panay, and it is on that island that the so-called 
Visavan republic has its seat. This republic has a 
president of its own, who, when elected some time ago, 
Was reported to be friendly to the United States. 
Ilowever that may be, the natives of Panay owe no 
allegiance to Aguinaldo, and now that they have wit- 
nessed a demonstration of American force, they are 
not likely to make a prolonged resistance. ‘The mis- 
chief of the long period of delay, at Iloilo as at Manila, 
was that the native mind can see no reason for hesita- 
tion but cowardice; and in both instances probably the 
insurgent leaders imagined that the Americans were 
afraid of them. 

ue 

The Meknery resolution, which the senate has 
adopted, disclaims any purpose to incorporate the in- 
habitants of the Philippine islands into citizenship of 
the United States, or to permanently annex the islands 
as a part of American territory. It announces the 
intention of the United States to establish on the 
islands a government suited to the needs of the people, 
and in due time to make such disposition of the islands 
as shall be for the best interests of the inhabitants and 
of the United States. One may read into this resolu- 
tion pretty much what meaning he pleases, but it 
actually signifies very little, as is indicated by the fact 
that some senators who are called “expansionists” 
voted for it and others against it, the “anti-imperial- 
ists” also dividing, while nearly half of the senate did 
not vote at all. 

e * 

On a total vote of forty-eight, this resolution was 
adopted by a majority of 4. Being joint in form, it 
gocs to he house, where it will probably remain in the 
Be- 


fore the MeEnery resolution was reached, a vote was 


pigeon-holes of the foreign affairs committee. 


This was couched in 
stronger terms. — It intention to exer- 
cise permanent sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control 
over the Philippines, and expressed the determination, 
as soon as a stable government should be established 
in the islands, to transfer to such government all 
rights acquired under the treaty with Spain, and after 
that to leave the government and control of the islands 
to their own people. The vote on this resolution was 
Which was broken by the vice-president voting 


taken on the Bacon resolution. 
disclaimed all 


a tie. 
in the negative. 

* 
President 
Faure died very suddenly Thursday evening, and 
within forty hours, while his body was still Iving in 


They do some things quickly in France. 


state, awaiting burial, the simple electoral machinery 
prescribed by the French constitution had been set in 
motion, and his successor had been chosen. All that 
was necessary was a single joint convention of the 
senate and the deputies, sitting as a national assembly, 
each member endowed with an equal voice, and the 
thing was done. The struggles of rival aspirants 
and the rancor of contending parties was soon over; 
and M. Emile Loubet, president of the senate, and ex- 
premier, succeeded to the dignity of president of the 
republie for a term of seven years. 

* * * 

President Faure began life under humble condi- 
tions, as a tanner’s apprentice; but unlike many dis- 
tinguished men who have risen from poverty, he was 
never ashamed of his origin, and kept hanging over 
his desk a picture of himself, with a tanner’s apron. 
He was but fifty-eight, yet he had achieved distinction 
and wealth in business before he began his publie 
career, and had been for a dozen years one of the lead- 
ing French politicians. He was elected to the presi- 
dency four years ago, as a compromise candidate, and 
he has been a dignified, rather than a brilliant or im- 
posing, figure. He was a man of fine honor and clean 
record, and it is melancholy to have to believe that his 
end was hastened not merely by the cares of office, but 
by the personal attacks of French yellow journals or 
“gutter papers.” 

* * * 

The new president, M. Loubet, had the support of 
the Radical and Socialist deputies, among others; a 
fact which, in itself, would not be especially reas- 
suring. But he has a reputation for level-headedness 
as well as for intellectual gifts and cultivation, and, 
allowing for the conservatism which responsibility 
nearly always brings, there is reason to expect that he 
will make a safe and capable administrator. Under 
the French system, the president counts for much less 
and the cabinet for much more than in the United 
States: and while the oflice might become dangerous 
in the hands of an over-ambitious or unscrupulous 
man, it does not require unusual force or initiative in 
its incumbent. 

* * 

The German minister of foreign affairs, Baron von 
Buelow, in a speech in the Reichstag, has taken oeca- 
sion strongly to affirm the friendliness felt by Germany 
toward the United States, and he stoutly denies that 
Germany hus any designs in the Philippines which are 
hostile to American interests, or that Germany in any 
wav has aided the Filipinos. This is pleasing, so far 
as it goes, but it is not easy to reconcile it with the pro- 
ceedings of the German admiral at Manila or the 
German consul and pregident of the council in Samoa. 
The situation at Apia is a very menacing one, chiefly 
through the bumptiousness of the German funetion- 
aries. Kaiser Wilhelm is reported to be highly dis- 
satisfied with the working of the condominium, or 
joint protectorate, but until some other arrangement 
is agreed upon by the three interested powers, it is 
clear that the conditions of the existing arrangement 
should be respected. 

* * * 

The report of the war commission appointed by the 
president to investigate the conduct of the war has 
heen published. It contains sixty-five thousand 
words, and is accompanied by a vast mass of evidence. 
Such a report is, of course, too diffuse to be very gen- 
erally read, but an abstract officially prepared by the 
secretary of the commission gives the essential points. 
The commission has not found any evidence of dis- 
honesty [It pronounces as baseless all ac- 
cusations that the secretary of war had any pecuniary 
interest in contracts, and it acquits him of all inten- 
tional neglect of duty; but it finds that the general ad- 
ininistration of the war department lacked “that com- 
plete grasp of the situation which was essential to the 
highest efficiency.” The report criticises for in- 
efficiency the quartermaster’s department and the de- 
partment of the inspector-general, and describes in 
detail the inadequacy of the transport service. The 
commission did not find evidence to sustain the 
charges of General Miles and Surgeon Daly regarding 
“embalmed beef.” and it censures both officers for 
being derelict in duty in not earlier communicating 
their suspicions that the beef furnished was not of 
proper quality. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WHY COLLARLESS? 

Readers of the February New England Magazine will 
find in an article on “The Home of Josh Billings” a fine 
likeness of ex-Governor Briggs. They will notice that 
he wears no collar, but only an old-fashioned black silk 
neckband. 

Will some reader of the Journal of Education tell the 
interesting story of how the governor gave up the custom 
of wearing a linen collar during the last years of his life? 

Joseph Dana Bartley. 

Bradford, Mass. 

THE STEEL GLOBE PROBLEM. 


Editor Journal of Education: By way of a more definite 
answer to the query proposed by your correspondent, A. 
W.V., in arecent issue of the Journal concerning the 
polarity of a steel globe magnetized powerfully, permit 
me to say:— 

First, that the distribution of magnetism within the 
globe, i. e., the shape of the magnetic field about it, will 
depend, as C. H. A. has said, upon the method employed 
to induce magnetism. If, for instance, the steel sphere 
be so placed in reference to three bar magnets that two 
south poles upon the one side and two north poles upon 
the other rest upon its surface, the sphere will be found 
to have acquired, after a while, two north poles and one 
south pole, with neutral zones somewhat irregularly dis- 
tributed among them. 

Second, that if the sphere be placed within a simple 
magnetic field such as exists between the extremities of 
two powerful bar-magnets placed end to end, with unlike 
poles adjacent, so that the lines of force shall be approxi- 
mately straight lines, the sphere will be found to have ac- 
quired two poles, north and south, small areas, at opposite 
extremities of the diameter, with a neutral zone, including 
all the rest of the surface of the sphere. Iron filings will 
cling to the poles referred to, but to no other part of the 
spherical surface. It may be said, ina sense, that the 
sphere has poles similar to those of the earth, though it 
must be borne in mind that the earth has but one clearly- 
defined magnetic pole, the north magnetic, and that a 
variable one—the other being represented by an ill- 
defined area in the southern hemisphere having two cen- 
tres of maximum magnetic intensity. 

Third, that I have subjected my theory to the test of 
experiment by placing a steel ball, one inch in diameter, 
between the poles of a powerful electro-magnet, and 
easily succeeded in magnetizing the sphere. The ball was 
then found to have two clearly-defined poles, north and 
south, small areas, at opposite ends of the diameter—the 
rest of the sphere remaining neutral. I then placed the 
same ball in contact with a single pole of the electro- 
magnet, and, upon examination, found it had now a 
clearly-defined north pole upon one side and an ill-defined 
magnetic area upon the other side, representing nearly a 
quarter of the sphere exhibiting south polarity. Iron fil- 
ings cling to the poles only. Bi 

Brookline, Mass. 


LINES FROM “LYCIDAS.” 

I find the following in a recent number of the Journal: 

Please explain the meaning of Milton in “‘Lycidas,”’ 
lines 130, 1381:— 

“But that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 

-E. L. B. 

This is one of the most difficult queries that ever ap- 
peared in the columns of the Journal. No two lines in 
the whole range of English literature have ever perplexed 
commentators and critics more than these. Any one who 
has time to examine the notes on these lines in the larger 
editions of Milton will find this assertion verified. And 
yet the question as to their meaning is by no means de- 
void of interest. The study of these lines in their rela- 
tion to the entire poem will give one an insight into the 
scope and beauties of the work that nothing else could 
give. One must learn that Milton was bewailing a 
scholarly friend who was drowned in making a short sea 
voyage; that he imitated Vergil, who in his “Eclogues”’ 
used to write of himself and friends as being shepherds 
tending their flocks, and while doing so, in their near 
proximity to each other, amusing themselves in playing 
on their straw pipes and singing Latin 
“Lycidas,”’ whose real name was King, is lamented as a 
faithful shepherd whose flock, deprived of their keeper, 
are left in hunger and want. All this suggests to the 
poet the church as a flock, according to the Seriptura! 
idea, also deprived of shepherds, some of whom were 
faithful and true, and could be illy spared, while others 
were of so worldy a character that their taking off would 
be no detriment to the flock. 
Such a flock is here described bereft of their leader: — 


verses, 


\\ 


“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed, r 
But, swollen with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 
Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said.” 
Then come in the two lines referred to in the query 
above: — 


“But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 


What, in this connection, did Milton mean by the “two- 
handed engine’? Nobody certainly knows. There have 
been many surmises that may be found by consulting the 
larger commentaries. This, however, seems as probable 
as any. There is the powerful image of some “two- 
handed engine” at the door of the corrupted church, soon 
to smite it in, as with the blow of an ax or battering ram. 
Some see here the one “like unto the Son of man,” out of 
whose mouth went the “sharp, two-edged sword,” in 
Revelation i.: 16. The Puritans were hoping about this 
time that the doors of the church of England would be 
dashed in, as it is said they were, figuratively speaking, by 
the two houses of parliament, and so these two houses 
might have been the “two-handed engine.” All this and 
much more can be learned by those who have time to 
study the subject. R. L. Perkins. 

Boston. 

ART IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Editor of Journal of Education: Permit me to thank 
you for your thoughtful and very pointed comment on the 
article entitled “Art in the Public Schools,’ which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Journal. 

I am one of the advocates of art and all that can 
brighten and beautify school life. We all agree with the 
writer that every teacher should be neatly and tastefully 
dressed always. Perhaps, since he has given the dress 
of the teacher so much thought, he will assist me in solv- 
ing the following problem:-— 

tiven a salary of from four to five hundred dollars. 
Pay board at the rate of from five and one-half to six 
dollars per week. Washing, fifty cents per week. From 
the balance deduct car fare, dentists’ bills, doctors’ bills, 
pew rent, subscriptions to educational journals, the cost 
of a few books, postage stamps, stationery, footwear, and 
so on. Now this list does not include one cent for 
amusements; and we are constantly reminded that, to 
be normally minded and cheerful, we must have amuse- 
ment. 

If George Weeks Sanford has a mother, wife, or sister, 
perhaps she will assist him in ascertaining the number 
of pretty dresses to be purchased with the remainder of 
the salary. 

Surely such criticism as that of Mr. Sanford’s must be 
the result of thoughtlessness. I, as a teacher, am will- 
ing to admit that our manner of dress is often inappro- 
priate and altogether unlovely, but why not place the 
blame where it belongs? 

Not one person in ten has a just view of the demands 
made by modern education on the time and strength of 
the teacher. And every teacher of a few years’ experi- 


ence must have felt at some time that the public be- 
grudged her every dollar paid her. 

Does Mr. Sanford know that the average teacher in the 
vicinity of New York receives a smaller compensation 
than the average maid of all work in the same locality? 

Margaret Van Bensekom. 

Passaic, N. J. 


PROFITS OF RAILWAYS. 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shows that last year the railways of the United States 
carried over 13,000,000,000 passengers one mile. They 
also carried 95,000,000,000 tons of freight one mile. The 
total amount paid in dividends on stock was $87,603,371— 
call it $88,000,000. Of the total earnings of the railways, 
about seventy per cent. came from freight service, and 
thirty per cent. from passenger service. Let us assume, 
then, that of the $88,000,000 paid in dividends, seventy 
per cent., or $61,600,000, was profit on freight service, 
and $26,400,000 was profit on passenger service. Let us 
drop fractions and call it $62,000,000 from freight and 
$26,000,000 from passengers. By dividing the passenger 
profit into the number of passengers carried (13,000,000,- 
000), we find that the railways had to carry a passenger 
500 miles in order to earn $1 of profit—or five miles to 
earn one cent. Their average profit, therefore, was less 
than two-tenths of one cent for carrying a passenger 
(and his baggage) one mile. 

By dividing the freight profit into the freight mileage 
(95,000,000,000), we find that the railways had to carry 
one ton of freight 1,530 miles in order to earn one dollar, 
or over fifteen miles to earn one cent. The average 
profit, therefore, was less than one-fifteenth of a cent for 
carrying a ton of freight (besides loading and unloading 
it) one mile. 


NO SHORT CUT. 

You have possibly heard of the reply of the president of 
Oberlin College, when a young man asked if he could not 
take a sborter course. ‘Oh, yes,’’ said the president, “but 
that depends on what you intend to make of yourself. 
When God wants to make an oak, he takes a hundred 
years; but when he only wants a squash, he takes six 
months.’ 


A MAN WHO KNEW. 

When F. Hopkinson Smith was in Omaha not long ago, 
one of the well-known social clubs of the city tendered 
him a banquet, and, naturally, called on him for a few 
remarks after dinner. In the course of his speech he 
quoted from the “Rubaiyat” the quatrain: — 

‘A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread, and thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness— 
O wilderness were paradise enow.”’ 

After most of the guests had gone home, a wealthy 
pork packer approached the author and asked him if the 
lines were from one of his own poems. 

“Oh, no,” answered Mr. Smith; “they are from Omar 
Khayyam.” 

“IT guess you're wrong,” was the reply; “I don’t pre- 
tend to know much about literature, but I’ll bet you the 
drinks there is no such paper as the Omaha Khayyam.” 


A Practical Exercise Book in English 


Teachers in all parts of the country unite in this opinion, and the 
widespread adoption of the book in the prominent schools further 


testifies to the fact. 


lor example, in a recent letter Miss Adeline C. 


Teele, of the Milford (Mass.) High School, says, “I have examined 
‘Buehler's Practical Exercises in English’ and find it very practical 
and suggestive ; it certainly merits all the praise it has received.” 
Mr. H. H. Kibbey, of the Highland Military Academy, Worcester, 
Mass., writes, “It will supply a long-felt want in my classes begin- 


ning English.” 


Miss Elizabeth W. Kenyon, of the Middleboro 


(Mass.) High School, says, “It is just the book for our needs here.” 
Another teacher, Mr. Robert J. Fuller, Principal of the High School 
at Ayer, Mass., writes, “If I find in your lists other text-books equal 
in value to Buehler’s Exercises, I shall certainly make changes for 


them as fast as possible.” 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. 
Hotchkiss School. Pp. 152. 12mo. 
price, 40 cents, post free. 


By Huber GrAy BUEHLER, Master in English in the 
Cloth, 50 cents ; 


by mail, 58 cents. Teachers’ examination 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. 
128 pp. ESSAY ON ADDISON. 201 


pp. Edited and Annotated by Charles 

Wallace French. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. Price, 25 cents each 

volume. 

Macmillan’s English Classic Series pre- 
sents in compact, convenient form such 
works as are studied in the secondary 
schools. Macaulay’s “Essays on Milton 
and Addison” are prescribed in the English 
requirements for admission to college. 
No attempt is made at advanced critical 


CONSISTING OF 


Will take proper care of 


discussion in the introduction. A bio- 
graphical sketch and a brief literary his- 
tory of Macaulay’s age are given. The 
“suggestions for the student” outline .an 
excellent plan of study. Attention is di- 
rected to the author’s plan, thought, and 
style, but the work of analysis is very 
properly left for the student to do inde- 
pendently. The notes explain most of the 
allusions and references, and so simplify 
the reading for those who have not the 
necessary reference books at hand. 


Samples Free. 


INSURANCE FOR TEXT-BOOKS. 
$40.°° Spent by School Boards 


“Bolden System for Vreserving Gooks,”’ 


BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS, and TRANSPARENT PAPER, 


$1,000.°° Worth of Text-Books! 


Make your Text-Books last longer, go further, and Save Money! 


P. O. Box 643 -- S. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE CITY WILDERNESS. A Settlement Study. By 
Residents and Associates of the South End House. 
Edited by Robert A. Woods. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 319 pp. Price, $1.50. 

“The City Wilderness” is an intensely interesting ac- 
count of life and morals in one of the worst tenement 
house districts of Boston, and of the efforts towards its 
regeneration. It gives the actual experience and observa- 
tion of men who have lived and worked and studied in the 
South End of Boston. It is a plain statement of facts, and 
the facts are elequent. Two chapters deal with the his- 
tory and the population of the section, with interesting 
maps illustrating the proportion and location of race fac- 
tors. The relations of these people to the labor question, 
the political problem, the church, and the school are dis- 
cussed in a practical and enlightening manner. A chap- 
ter on criminal tendencies shows the depraved side of 
their life, and one on amusements shows the need of en- 
tertainments that are popular and uplifting. 

It has been said that the South End is the most 
“charitied”’ region in Christendom, and the activity of a 
great number of institutions and social agencies bears out 
this statement. 

The settlements are doing the really vital work of re- 
construction that will eventually and permanently build 
up a better life for the district out of its own material. 
One needs’ to read the report of the settlement workers 
to appreciate the difficulties and to learn the actual worth 
of all this expenditure of time, money, and spirit. 

The book makes no startling disclosures and no roseate- 
hued promises, but it is thoroughly sensible, and shows 
the results of careful study. It is not of local interest 
merely, for its lessons, warnings, and advice apply to the 
wildernesses of cther cities. It is valuable as a study in 
philanthropy, sociology, and humanity. 


THE NEW GOD. A Tale of the Early Christians. 
Translated from the German of Richard Voss by Mary 
A. Robinson. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. 241 pp. Price, $1.25. 

“The New God” is a curious tale, full of the unrest and 
uncertainty of those who saw the emptiness of the old 
gods of Rome, yet knew not whether to believe the won- 
derful stories of the Nazarene. Jairus’ daughter wanders 
to Rome and carries even tothe mind of the Emperor 
Augustus the conviction that he who raised her from the 
dead must be a God. The legend of the Veronica comes 
into the story, and Pilate, Mary Magdelene, and other 
familiar characters appear in decidedly novel roles. 


INTRODUCTORY LOGIC. By James Edwin Creighton, 
Cornell. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
392 pp. Price, $1.10. 

Logic has been neglected in the universities and aban- 
doned in the secondary schools, to the great disadvantage 
of American thought. Whoever tempts us to return to 
the logical enthusiasm of the fathers will do much for his 
country. There is no occasion for enthroning in philo:o- 
phy, history, and mathematics. This could not be done, 
let us try never so hard, but we may return to the vigor 
of thought and keenness and boldness of utterance which 
characterized our leaders in the days of great respect for 
logic. 

Professor Creighton has done his part well in this pres- 
entation of the problem of logic, and of an historical 
sketch of logic. He has given us, best of all, a first-class 
modern text-book in logic, a work with every virtue of 
the master treatises of other days set in modern phrase. 
It is a book to be placed in the hands of any student, in 
school or out, with full assurance that he will enjoy it and 
profit by it, and be in no danger of being led astray by 
erroneous teachings or enervated by vague methods of 
presentation. It is clear, healthy, and vigorous. 


Frederick Starr. Ethno- 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


AMERICAN INDIANS. By 
Geographic Reader, No. 2. Boston: 
227 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

The Indians are fast passing into oblivion, but they 
have played an important part in the past history of our 
country. They deserve not to be forgotten, and it is well 
that boys and girls in school should read about their old 
life and customs. Mr. Starr has himself known some 
thirty Indian tribes, and personal observations, study, 
and sympathy combine to make his story of the Indians 
interesting and reliable. The peculiarities of different 
tribes are described separately. Their sign language, 
medicine men, money, hunting and fishing, dances and 
ceremonials furnish material for interesting chapters. 
The author is careful to correct the old impression that 
the women are abused and the men are idlers because the 


women have to work in the field and carry the burdens. 
Hunting, fishing, and dancing are not amusements to the 
Indian men, but hard labor by which they get food and 


“ BULL-BOAT” OR CORACLE, 


From Starr’s ‘American Indians.’’ By permission of the publishers, 
D.C. Heath & Co. 
protect their tribe. The present condition of the Indians 
comes in for a brief protest at the end of the book. 
Many illustrations picture the doings and the customs 


(FROM ORIGI- 


HALIBUT HOOKS OF WOOD. 
NALS IN PEABODY MUSEUM.) 


From Starr’s * American Indians.’’ By permission of the publishers, 
Heath & Co. 


of the Indians, and two maps show the earlier locations 
of tribes and the reservations in 1897. The book is inter- 
esting and instructive throughout, and should be read 
widely in school and out. 


DER PRAKTISCHE DEUTSCHE. By U. Jos. Beiley. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 251 pp. Price, $1.00. 
“Der Praktische Deutsche,” constructed on the same 

plan as Paul Bercy’s “Le Francais Pratique,”’ is a text- 
book designed “to provide the material necessary to en- 
able the learner to converse with Germans in their lan- 
guage.”’ The particular merits claimed are the number 
and variety of practical terms and phraseology, the new 
orthography, and the use of English type instead of Ger- 
man. It is well to remember, however, that Americans 
must know the vocabulary and type of printed German 
to be familiar enough with the language to converse with 
Germans. The vocabularies that are given in the book 
contain many words that are useless for polite conversa- 
tion, though they may supply travelers with those neces- 
sary for questions and answers. The reading lessons are 
interesting and instructive, and are planned with much 
care. 

ORATORY. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


By Ralph Curtis 
334 pp. 


AMERICAN 
New York: 


MODERN 
Ringwalt. 
Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Ringwalt’s book on oratory is intended to furnish 
precept and illustration for classes in argumentation and 
oral discussion. It is a manual for young men who look 
forward to publie speaking as a part of their career, but 
it can be read with interest and profit by others than the 
academic, legal, and political neophyte. About a third 
if the book is a comprehensive discussion of the theory 
of oratory, its history, purpose, and methods. The 
divisions of oratory are considered separately under the 
heads of deliberative, forensic, aud pulpit oratory, the 
eulogy, the commemorative oration, the after-dinner ad- 
dress, and the platform oration. The material, structure, 
and preparation of speeches are considered, and much 
sensible advice is given. The principles are illustrated by 
orations from seyen prominent speakers during the last 


thirty years. Each style of oration is represented, and 
the speeches chosen are interesting and notable in them- 
selves. The notes give suggestions for further study by 
naming many other speeches as examples of the style 
under discussion. The book offers good equipment for 
this particular kind of study. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Little Journeys: Rembrandt.”” By Elbert Hubbard. Price, 10 
cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Best Drill Book.” By Mary Irish. 
T. S. Denison 

“The Juvenile Entertainer.’”’ Compiled by G. Burton. 
cents. New York: J. Fischer & Brother. 

*“Wuildenbruch’s Der Letzte.”” Edited by F.G. G. Schmidt. Price, 
25 cents. ——'*Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.”’ Edited by F. 
M. Warren. Price, 30 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“College Requirements in English for the Years 1900-1901-1902.” 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“Essays on the Higher Education.” 
Price, $1.00——"*A Short History of Astronomy.” 
Price, 3150. New York: Charles Scribner’s Soi s. 

“Through the Year.’’—(Books I and Il.) By Anna M. Clyde and 
Lillian Wallace. Price. 36 cents. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

*“Pieciola.’ By Joseph Xavier Boniface. Translated and edited 
by Abby L. Alger. Price, 40 cents. ——‘‘A Laboratory Manual in As- 
tronomy.”’ By Mary E. Byrd. Price, $1.35. Boston; Ginn & Co, 

“The Little Flowers of St. Francis.’ Translated by T. W. Arnold. 
Price, 50 cents.——"The Iliads of Homer.’’—(Vols. I and II.) Trans- 
lated by George Chapman. Price, 5) cents each.——*tPope’s Lliad of 
Homer.’’—(Books I, VI, XXII, XXIV.) Edited by Albert H. Smith. 
Price. 25 cents. ——'' Key to the Essentials of New Testament Greek,”’ 
By John Homer Huddilston. Price, 25 cents.—-Experimental 
Morphology.’—(Part Second.) By Charles Benedict Davenport. 
Price, $2.00.——"The Public School Mental Arithmetic.’’ By Me- 
Lellan and Ames. Price, 25 cents.——*'The High History of the Holy 
Graal.”’—(Vols. Land IIL.) Translated by Sebastian Evans. Price, 50 
cents each.—*The Golden Book of Marcus Auretius Antonius.” 
Translated by Casaubon’ Price, 50cents. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

“The Heart of Denise and Other Tales.” By 8. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“Selections from the Correspondence of Cicero.’’ Edited by J. 
C. Kirtland, Jr. Price, 50 cents. “Ten Orations of Cicero with 
Selections from Letters.’”” Edited by William R. Harper and F, A, 
Gallup. Price, $1.30, New York: American Book Company. 

“Hugo's Seénes des Voyages.”” Edited by ‘Thomas Bertrand Bron- 
son. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Price, 25cents. Chicago: 


Price, 75 


By George ‘lrumbull Ladd, 
By Arthur Berry. 


Levett Yeats. 


GEOMETRY APPLIED TO EVERYDAY LIFE. 


How many of your students in geometry know that it is 
a real thing, and not merely imaginary lines, planes, and 
solids? This is too often the case, for the reason that the 
teacher has not the time to make the practical applica- 
tions necessary to put the subject in its full light before 


his classes. Dependent as the pupil is, the text-book 
naturally becomes his chief director. What, then, of the 
book? 


With the crowding of subjects in the school programme, 
and the demands made upon the teacher, neither he nor 
the pupil has the time to follow ideals. His study is with 
ithe present and the practical. Geometry was one of the 
subjects of which some teachers said, ‘Away with books”; 
but now many of them say, ‘We've tried that plan, but 
life is too short.” 

Good text-books are necessary for the best teaching of 
the subject, and we are glad to speak of one which stands 
alone in its supremacy,—if we may judge from what 
teachers say of it, and who are better qualified to speak 
on this point? “The Elements of Geometry,” which was 
written by Phillips and Fisher (Harper & Brothers, pub- 
lishers, New York), is the book of which we hear such 
high praise. For example, R. Wesley Burnham of the 
Gloucester (Mass.) high school says: “I have examined 
the book with much care, and consider it far ahead of any 
text-book on geometry now on the market. One feature 
of the book seems to me to be deserving of special men- 
tion: the authors have made, in a great many cases, a 
clear application of theory to practice, showing how 
geometry is applied to everyday life, a feature that is 
lacking in most text-books.’” Another teacher, Miss 
Julia A. Kelley of the Rutland (Vt.) high school, writes: 
“Tam delighted with it. It is the finest geometry I have 
seen. I particularly like the plan of putting the con- 
structions in with the propositions upon which they de- 
pend, rather than massing them at the end of each book. 
The ‘Theory of Limits’ is disposed of in so concise a man- 
ner that I think I shall teach it to my ‘original class’ from 
this book another year. I like the figures in the plane 
geometry, and those engravings of models in the solid 
geometry must be a great help both to the learner and the 
teacher.”’ The prinaipal of the Lamoille Central Acad- 
emy, E. L. Ingalls, Hyde Park, Vt., says: ‘‘We are much 
pleased with Phillips and Fisher's ‘Elements of Geometry’ 
here. Itis best adapted to our classes of anything we have 
examined.” 

Have you examined the book? 
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rehiéVeS the tired’ and con 
fused condition of the brain 
after excessive mental’ 
ertion. 


It imparts to the entire, 


system new life and energy, 
thereby increasing the 
capacity for mental and 
physical labor. ~ 


Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Fébruary 25: American Mathematical So- 
ciety at Columbia University; F. N. 
Cole, secretary, 501 West 116th street, 
New York City. 

March 31 and April 1: North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools at Chicago; C. A. Waldo, Pur- 
due University, secretary, LaFayette, Ind. 

April, 99: Commission of Colleges of New 
England at Boston; William Carey 
Poland, secretary, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

May 12: New England Superintendents’ 
Association, Boston; W. H. Small, Chel- 
sea, secretary. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J, E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 

July 5-7: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Utica; Benjamin Veit, sec- 
retary, 173 East Ninety-Fifth street, 
New York City. 

July 6-10: American Institute of Instruction, 
Bar Harbor, Me.; E. H. Whitehill, Bridge- 
water, Mass., secretary. 

July 9-11: National Council of Education 
at Los Angeles, Cal.; Bettie A. Dutton, 
secretary, Cleveland, O. 

July 11-15: National Educational 
ciation, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Shepard, secretary, Winona, Minn. 

August 19: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Columbus, 
0O.; L. O. Howard, secretary, Cosmus 
Ciub, Washington, D. C, 


Asso- 
Irwin 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

Miss Mary Anna Sawtell, who has re- 
cently resigned her position as dean of the 
Woman's College at Colby, is a young 
woman of marked ability. With only 
limited means and opportunities for self- 
culture, she has worked her way, step by 
step, to an honorable position at Colby, 
and resigns much to the regret of the 
authorities of that institution. She re- 
signs that she may enjoy elsewhere better 
opportunities for improvement.——-The 
date of the meeting of the Colby Alumni 
Association has been fixed for February 
21. Dr. Hall of the department of physics 
has accepted an invitation to be present. 

~The vacancy in the board of trustees 
created by the death of Hon. E. F. Webb 
will not be filled until June.—— ~Miss Annie 
H. Pepper, class of ’98 of Waterville, is 
teaching in Canaan, N. H.~-—At the semi- 
annual graduation of the normal school, 
brief addresses were made by Principal 
Corthell, Superintendent W. W. Stetson, 
who conferred the diplomas, ex-Senator 
Wells, Representative Burns, Colonel 
Piummer, Senator Blanchard, and John 
A. Hinkley. Ex-Governor Rhoby also 
spoke. Superintendent Stetson referred 
pleasantly to ex-Governor Rhoby’s gift of 
$2,000 for the completion of Rhoby hall. 
-—-The meeting of the Sagadahoe Teach- 
ers’ Association at Topsham on February 
3 was one of special interest. President 
Hyde delivered an address on ‘Character 

3uilding in Schools.” Superintendent 
Stetson gave an address on “Art in the 
Common Schools,” and Professor Robin- 


BRUNSWICK: 4 Phe thirty 


elected 


obl 

paper on ‘Music in the Common Schools”; 
Migs; Torrey a paper, on “The Educational 
Creefl of Dr. ‘Harfis,” While Miss’ ‘Viola 
Hogan, also of Bath, talked about “Nature 


'Megguire of Richmond spoke on “School 
Manag 


meeting of the Boston Alumni Association 
was recently held at the Copleyrsquare 
hotel, Boston, President Hyde in the chair. 


sat Jndge Bell, Hon. Frank)A/ Hill of the 
state board of education, Dr. C. C. Everett; 
James McKeen, Professor Chapman. Pro- 


With President Stevens of the Fin 


‘feskdr 'Sewall, George: Robinson; and 


Judge hinscott: ~“Phese gentiemen, 
with others, made addresses. At the 
usiness eeting, ‘the following) 
eps! Presidént,’ ‘Oliver 
Stevens, ’76; vice-president, Professor Al- 
fred E. Burton; secretary, William G. 
Reed, ’82; assistant secretary, A. L. Lum- 
bert, ’79; executive committee, Thomas G. 
Emery, 68, D. O. S. Lowell, ’74, W. O. Rob- 
inson, ’76, W. W. Towle, ’81, Charles F. 
Moulton, ’87, Hdward N. Goding, °91, 
Henry S. Chapman, ’91. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The New England Free Tra@e League 


offers two prizes of: $100 and $50, respec- 


tively, for the best essay waitten, by under- 
graduates upon the subjeet, “Whom does 
protection protect?” 
five American colleges sélected by the Free 
Trade League to participate in the compe- 
tition, similar prizes being offered to all. 
The colleges are Dartmouth, Cornell, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the University of Michigan. 
CONCORD. The Merrimac Valley 
Teachers’ Association’s winter meeting 
was held at the high school building in 
this city. There was a good attendance, 
and the programme was ably discussed. 
Superintendent Folsom delivered @ lecture 
on “Proposed School Legislation.” 
NASHUA. Miss Lucy Wheelockof Bos- 
ton delivered an interestingaddréss to the. 
teachers of Lowell, Lawrence,.and Merri- 
mac Valley cities at a meetingsof the Mer- 
rimae Valley Kindergarten Agsociation on 
February 7. Miss Wheelock is always a 
delightful speaker. 
VERMONT. © Ay 
ST. JOHNSBURY. friend of St. 
Jchnsbury Academy has recentlWgiven the 
academy $10,000. The donor eXpresseds 


the desire that at least $5,000 ofthis gfft > 


should be so used in a manner that the 
working, plant may be strengthened and 
the community reassured that the aea&d- 
emy is awake and _ up-to-date, The 


STRAFFORD. In recognition of the 
distinguished services of the late Senator 
Justin S. Morrill to the cause of education, 
the executive committee of the Assecla- 
tion of American Agricultural Colleges 
have appointed next April 14, the anniver- 
sary of his birth, as a day to be observed 
with appropriate exercises by all the agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges of the 
country organized and established under 
the so-called Morrill act of 1862. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The next meeting of the general committee 
of New England, Conference of Educational 
Workers will be held Saturday, February 25, 
at 9.15 a. m., at the rooms of the school com- 
mittee, Mason street, Boston. Subject. for 
discussion, ‘‘ History in the Eighth Grade.” 
The dscussion will be opened by Caspar 
Isham, Sherwin school, Poston; Philip Emer- 
son, Cobbet school, Lynn; William E. Perry, 
Lineotn school, Boston. 


BOSTON. “The Correlation of Physical 
Culture and -Public Education” was dis- 


cussed at the recent meeting of the Physi- 
cal Education Society in the Rogers build- 
ing, Rev. W. Scott read the, prineipal 
paper, urging more co-operation of various 
public agencies. A union of effort between 
perk and school departments would solve 
the vexed play ground question. Profes- 
sor William T. Sedgwiek and Dr. Dudley 
A, Sargent contributed to the discussion. 
A meeting will be held on the evening of 
February 23, to formulate the sentiment of 
the society for presentation to the nat‘onal 
convention in April. The sudden death 
of Principal John C. Ryder of one of the 
Roston high schools at the age of forty- 
three is the second death among the Bos- 
ton school men within a short time. Mr. 
Ryder was cne of the youngest men ever 
placed at the head of a Boston high school. 
and one of the most successful. He was 
a native of Readfield, Me., a graduate of 
Colby, and a young man of great enter- 
prise and much talent. He was unmar- 
ried, and died at the home of his brother 
in Bangor, where he had gone to regain 
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balance is to be used as the trusteés shalidesire. © 
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Some people do a whole lot of worry- 

ang whey a,few gray hairs make their 

piék them out care- 
Yy-use all-sorts of hhair tonics, and in 

other ways try to hide the 


Work... Principal Spri r of Bowdgin- 
in theeWey ravages of time. If they 
Sneéessfhl Schoals” and would pay mucPatten- 


tion to the stomach as 
to the hair, they would 
show better 
They uld get 

at the starting 
hings that 
y make people 
look old. If 
a—the stomach 
works well, 
ithe blood will 
naturally be 
pure. With 
pure blood running in) the veins, its 
owner cannot be sick. He won’t be 
nervous either, and his food will agree 
with him. His lungs will be strong, and 
there will be no chance for consumption 
to get a footing. His head will be clear, 
and there will be, within him, an ambi- 
tion to work. Good health is such a 
simple thing —so ¢asy to have. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is the 
medicine that induces good health. It 
strengthens the stomach when. weak, 
ifies.the blood, tones up the nerves, 
Strengthens the lungs, and cures all dis- 
eases that, if méglected or badly treated, 
end if consumption, It is a temperance 
medicine—no alcohol or whisky in it, 
Its protracted use does not create a cray- 
ing for—intoxicants. If afflicted, better 


~~ write about your case to Dr. R, V. Pierce, 


at Buffalo, N. Y. He charges no fee 
for consultation by mail. 

“Twill forever thank you for advisiug me to 
take Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery,” 
writes Mrs. Jas. Murphy, of Fonda, Pocahontag 
Co,,lowa. ‘It has cured me of chronic scrofula 
of twelve years’ Statiding. Thad doctored forthe 
trouble until I was completely discouraged. 
also had chronic diarrhea for twelve years. T 
am itt good health now—better than I ever wae 
in my life, owing to Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery, I took several bottles of the 
‘ Discovery before I stopped.”’ j 

ake Dr. Pierce’s Pellets if you want ta 
be permanently cured of constipation. 


his strength after his illness from the grip. 
The immediate cause of his death was a 
stroke of apoplexy.——At the reunion of 
the alumni of the University of Vermont 
at the Parker house, the highly practical 
topi¢, Relation of the Preparatory 
Schools to the College,” was discussed. 
The forty men present included President 


~Buckham of the university and several 


‘prominent educators of Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island. The diseus- 
sion was very able and the occasion enjoy- 
-More than 150 volumes of books 
imeour library treat of Abraham Lincoln, 


»and the return of his birthday has been 


improved to bring them together on 
shelves freely accessible to the public in 
Bates hall. Most of the books are in Eng+ 
lish, but the French, German, Spanish, 
Dutch, Italian, and Greek languages are 
also represented. This enumeration does 
not include several biographies suited to 
children; many interesting articles in 
magazines and old volumes of newspapers. 
~——The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club dined at the Brunswick February 10. 
About 150 were present... W. F. Bradbury 
presided, President Eliot wus a guest 
of. .the club, also George W. Anderson, 
member of the Boston school committee, 
Frank QO. Carpenter of the English: high 
school, and William C. Collar of the Rox- 
bury Latin school. |The subject of pen- 


sions provoked a breezy discussion. G. 
W. M. Hall and Mr. Collar strongly favored 
pensioning. Messrs. Carpenter and An- 


derson as strongly opposed the measure. 
President Eliot favored pensioning. The 
discussion was sustained with greatability 
and interest. George W. Anderson pre- 
sided at a meeting of the school board on 
the evening of February 14, in the absence 
of President Huggan. Robert E. Burke 
was elected principal of the Lincoln even- 
ing school, and George E. Murphy prinei- 
pal_of the Washingotn Alliston evening 
school, An order was passed requesting 
the board of estimate and apportionment 
to provide $500,000 to be expended by the 
school committee during the current. vear 
for additional grammarand primary school 
accommodations. The estimate of current 
expenses for the financial year ending 
January 31, 1900, was $2,848,413.68. The 
new primary schoolhouse in the Thomas 
N. Hart district was named the Benjamin 
Dean school. — Swimming on land seems 
to suggest an absurdity akin to walking on 
the water, which cannot be done without 
supernatural power. But learning on land 
to swim in water is quite another thing. 
Professor Hartvig, the chief instructor of 
swimming, Boston public baths. summer 
of 1898, has recently given a lecture ona 


history of the development of the art of 
swimming, in which he shows that learn- 
ing to swim is learning to make certain 
movements of the body and limbs which 
can be done on Jand, and repeated in water, 
where the exercise is called the art of 
swimming. This lecture covers the whole 
ground, giving the different methods of 
swimimng in this and other countries. It 
is very instructive and interesting, espe- 
cially to those who are fond of the health- 
ful sport and exercise. Public baths are 
increasing, and learning to swim should 
be considered an essential part of a com- 
plete education, 

CAMBRIDGE. noteworthy innova- 
tion has just been established to provide 
for a system of retiring allowances. for 
professors and assistant professors whose 
terms of service have reached | twenty 
years. This is to go into effect in Septem- 
ber, 1899. All who have served. twenty 
vears and are over sixty years old will be 
allowed a third of their last salary for 
twenty years of service, and one-sixteenth 
of their last additional year of. service, 
provided that the retiring allowance shall 
in no case exceed two-thirds of their last 
salary. The fund to meet this expense has 
been secured by gifts. The amount of this 
fund is now $340,000. Sidney Bartlett of 
Boston gave $20,000..—The fine art de- 
partment of Harvard has recently acquired 
five drawings, the work of English water- 
color painters. Among .the artists repre- 
sented are Girtin, Varley, Prou, Eldridge, 
Murin, and Cox. These drawings have 
been permanently deposited in the Fogg 
art museum, and will soon be put on exhi- 
bition. 

WELLESLEY. The Wellesley College 
faculty list comprises sixteen professors 
and associate professors, thirty-four in- 
structors, three librarians, and_ three 
health officers, with the director of the 
gymnasium. During the last year there 
were twenty-two resident candidates for 
the M. A. degree, 620 for the B. A. degree, 
and twenty-three not seeking degrees. In 
June 146 graduated. The late Sarah J. 
Holbrook presented a $3,000 scholarship 
gift. Two other scholarships of $2,000 
and $1,000 have been received during the 
year, given by Sarah B. Hyde and Charles Bill. 
+-+-The president's annual report, just issued, 
gives.a comprehensive, pleasing, and, sat- 
isfactory review of important events of 
college life at that institution. Proper al- 
lusion is made to changes made in faculty, 
the increased enrollments of number of 
students, liberal gifts to the institution, 
and the educational and social progress of 
the multitude gathered there. The insti- 
tution can and should be congratulated 
upon its own success and prospect. 


BROOKLINE. <A course of free lectures 
just begun will be delivered ‘ty Hon. 


Charles F. Sprague, Professor Charles C. 
Copeland of Harvard, Dr. B. E. Hale, and 
Thomas Higginson. The course is open to 
the pupils and friends of the high school, 
members of the Brookline Educational So- 
ciety, and other citizens who may wish to 
attend. 

LOWELL. The Lowell high | school 
building was erected and equipped three 
years ago at the cost of $250,000. The 
building is outgrown, and the committee 
have asked the city council for $30,000 to 
enable them to enlarge. 

TAUNTON. Fire damaged the Bannim- 
street grammar school building February 
16, 1899, to the amount of $1,000. A defec- 
tive chimney is said to be the cause of the 
burning. 

The Wachusett Schoolmasters’ Club met 
february 4 at the Fitchburg normal school 
building, The topie of “The School and 
the Home” was discussed by LL. P. Nash 
of Gardner, G. P. Hitchcock of Fitchburg 
high school, and F. F. Wood of the Fiteh- 
burg school committee, C. L. Hunt of Clin- 
ton, C. E. Putney of Baldwinville, and F. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has heen able to cure 
in all its stages, and that. is. catarrhb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarvh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of. testi- 
monials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists. 75 centa 

Hall’s Fami’y Pills are the best. 


lire 


Feb. 23, 1899. 
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TION. 


B. Spalter of Winchendon, and BE. A. Kirk- 
patrick of the normal school. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Joseph G. Edgerly of 
Fitchburg; vice-president, F. W. Plum- 
mer of Winchendon; secretary and treas- 
urer, H. S. Rowe of Littleton. 

Professor John M. Tyler of Amherst 
College is repeating his Boston course of 
twelve lectures on ‘‘Man in the Light of 
Evolution” at the Fitchburg normal school 
Saturday afternoons, beginning on Febru- 
ary 4. The seating capacity of the lecture 
hall is inadequate to furnish .all who 
would like to attend, 


CONNECTICUT. 


Miss Catherine O’Brien of New Britain 
has been engaged as teacher at the Colony- 
street school, in place of Miss Dunn, re- 
signed. i 

Miss Grace Gallaher, daughter of the 
Rev. H. M. Gallaher, who was a graduate 
of Vassar College, will leave soon for 
Bridgeport, where she has accepted a 
situation as teacher in botany in one of the 
schools in that city. 

Principal Wilbur F. Gordy of the High- 
street school, Hartford, recently spoke on 
“The Moral and Religious Training of the 
Child” at Fraternity hall, before the 
Motherhood Club and the Froebel Club. 
His remarks were full of earnest thoughts 
and practical suggestions, and were 
greatly appreciated by the mothers and 
teachers present. 

Miss Jeannette Althea Falvey, a gradu- 
ate of the Meriden high school, class of 
1895, has been engaged as teacher in the 
main building at the Connecticut school 
for boys, taking the place of Miss Edith 
M. French. 

Dr. A. E. Winship of the Journal deliv- 
ered a lecture at New Haven on the even- 
ing of February 6 on “A Study in Educa- 
tion.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The Trinity alumni of. 


Hartford, to the number of about fifty, 
dined at the Savoy, in this citv, on the 
evening of February 6.——By the will of 
Mrs. Caroline L. Macy, the Teachers’ Col- 
lege gets $200,000, the income to be used 
exclusively for the payment of teachers. 
Mrs. Macy some years ago gave $250,000 
for the Macy manual training school, 
which is a part of the college. 

BROOKLYN. Miss Ella C. Hutchins, 
formerly of Boston, instructor in stenog- 
raphy and typewriting in the girls’ high 
school in this city, died of heart failure in 
the schoolroom on February 14. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Judge Edward Lan- 
der, who graduated in the class of 1835, 
was re-elected president of the sixteenth 
annual banquet of the Harvard Club of 
Washington. Other speakers were Vice- 
President Frank W. Hackett, Mayor J. W. 
Bowell, Solicitor-General Richards, Pro- 
fessor H. F. Wiley of the department of 
agriculture, and Secretary Long.——The 
appointment of the Hon. Samuel J. Bar- 
rows to the office of librarian at Washing- 
ton gives Satisfaction to his numerous 
friends, not only in Massachusetts and 
New England, but throughout the nation. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. The state school tax law 
makes Cincinnati contribute to the sup- 
port of other schools, and a change of the 
law is desired by the school supervisors 
of this township. Mr. Krohn chairman of 
this board, refers to the fact that every 
year Cincinnati contributes from its school 
tax a large sum for the support of other 
schools throughout the state. Members 
of the local board have been for the past 
few years trying to have this law repealed, 
or at least modified, so that Cincinnati can 
enjoy the full percentage of its collections. 
The law directs that each county shall 
contribute a state tax, the proceeds to be 
devoted to universities and colleges of the 
state, and to the deficiencies that may oc- 
cur in county common schools. In 1897 
this city raised by taxation for the support 
of its schools, universities, library, and 


ANTED FOR BUSINESS: | 
Efficient Day School and Music Teachers. 
JOSEPH D. BARTLEY, A.M., Bradford, Mass. 


ip \ for teachers and schol 
ars. The neatest, hand 
iest and most durable, 


4.) cheapest and best ever 

offered. Exact size as 
shown in cut. Has two 
knives and set screw, 


and never gets out of 
order, as others do. 
Thousands in use—no 
complaint ever re- 
ceived, All others discarded wherever the Unique 
Sharpener has been introduced. Sent prepaid to any 
address on receipt of 35 cents; 3 for $1.00. 
Cc. M. VANDERVOORT, Agent, 
204 East 119th St., New York City. 


Unique Sharpener 


observatory $886,615. Besides this, it 
raised for state common school purposes 
$338,326. In the distribution of this 
amount, Cincinnati was entitled to receive 
$115,556, or seventy-five cents per capita, 
and the remaining $93,770 was applied to 
state school fund. \ The Cincinnati board 
of edueation ‘have appeared before the 
legislature on several occasions and at the 
various meetings of the committees, but 
as yet nothing has come of their efforts. 
They claim it is an injustice for Cincin- 
nati to have to contribute to the school 
fund of Cleveland, a city almost as large 
as Cincinnati, and which’ ought to be 
equally able to take care of its own schools. 
The board is getting in earnest about the 
matter, and are determined to be relieved 
of this burden of supporting other schools 
than its own. They want that $93,770 for 
its own schools, and since the rapid in- 
crease of the population new schoolhouses 
and more teachers and improvements of 
various things needed, and they think this 
money could be used, and more, too, for 
these purposes. By having a small tax 
duplicate, Cleveland educates her children 
partly at the expense of the state at large, 
while Cincinnati, having a large’ tax 
duplicate, must help Cleveland. Members 
of the board hold that the University of 
Cincinnati should get its quota of support 
from the state as well as the other univer- 
sities. A very persistent attempt will be 
undertaken by the board to get an adjust- 
ment of the taxing system.——Superin- 
tendent Morgan has conceived the publi- 
cation of a history of the Cincinnati public 
schools. It is to be in book form, and to 
begin with the early history of the schools, 
and to embody all the interesting data and 
information and the pictures of the promi- 
nent teachers, principals, and educators 
connected with the school up to date. 
Also the pictures of eminent men who 
have graduated from the high schools. It 
will be under the supervision of Superin- 
tendent Morgan and Miss Christine Sulli- 
van.———Lieutenant Matthew Manna of the 
Second cavalry of Ohio, who is on the aid 
staff of Governor-General Wood of Santi- 
ago, has written a letter to State School 
Commissioner Bonbrake of Ohio that he 
has been assigned to the task of re-organ- 
izing the public schools of Santiago, and 
he will do it on the Ohio system.——~Rev. 
J. W. Hamilton, secretary of the Freed- 
man’s Aid Society of the M. BE. church, has 
returned from Cuba, where he was sent by 
the society in the interest of schools, and 
he reports that the things are not yet ripe 
politically in Cuba for the establishment 
of Methodist schools and colleges. there. 
He says the island must be brought more 
under the United States control, and their 
society will wait and see how the public 
school system works in Cuba before they 
attempt to open schools there.———~Presi- 
dent Monfort of the school board said, 
after an investigation of the overcrowded 
condition of the schools of this year, that 
at least six new school buildings were 
needed, On several occasions other build- 
ings had to be secured for the overflow. 
They will ask for an appropriation for this 
purpose.———-The annual meeting of the 
Teachers’ Annuity Association of Cincin- 
nati was held a few days ago, Principal 
James E. Sherwood was elected president; 
Christine Sullivan, vice-president: |Mary 
B. Paddock, secretary; G. F. Braun, finan- 
‘cial secretary; and Principal George W. 
Harper, treasurer, The directors for the 
ensuing term expiring in ’99, Selina Wood, 
Mrs. S. B. Owens, G. F. Junkerman, 
Louise V. Stewart; in 1901, Ida Wester- 
nan, G. F, Sands, Isabel Chapel, J. P, Cum- 
mins; in 1900, Anna Bewly, E. W. Coy, G. 
A. Carnaham, Ella Hotchkiss. The report 
of the treasurer showed the receipts from 
January 1, 1890, to January 1, 1899, to 
have been $60,615.07, and the disburse- 
ments for the same period to have beeen 


Troches 
(Made only by John I. Brown & Son, Boston.) 
give instant relief in 


Hoarseness 


A PI FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 

an AND COMPOSITIONS. Successfully saves 
three-fourths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts., 
on condition that they are not sold or given to 
other teachers. M. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 
1-4 A, Boston, Mass, 


GENTS WANTED. — Good, live men in every 
locality to represent a large Manufacturing 
Company and introduce their goods. Steady em- 
ployment and large income in good, legitimate bns- 
iness assured to men that are honest and willing to 
attend to business. References required. Send 

self-addressed stamped envelope for reply to 
THE REX MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

228 Chartres Street, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers: Wante ciation, Suite Wi Audito- 


rium Bldg., Chicago, Ll. 4,000 positions filled. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co.) Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN Jopevar oF EDUCATION, Oct. 20th, Nov. lith, 24th. 


$15,936, leaving a. balance of $44,678. 
Seventeen annuitants are now receiving 
$328.42 each year from the association, and 
one is receiving $82. In. addition to this, 
aid has been extended to five teachers, 
each of whom has been allowed the sum of 
$120 per annum. An amendment of the 
constitution was adopted, viz: Regula- 
tion C, section 1, relating to dues. shall be 
so amended |by striking out the clause “in 
ten equal installments, one for each 
month, excepting July and August,” and 
inserting, instead a clause requiring pay- 
ment of dues to be made in one lump sum 
of $10, said payment to be made on or be- 
fore the first of June, This association is 
one of the most provident aid associations 
yet conceived, and the good work it has 
done and is doing for those who have borne 
the heat and burden of the days gone by is 
most commendable, Some of the an- 
nuitants on the list, if it had not been for 
this association, would now be in poverty, 
having no other. means of support. 


ILLINOIS. 

Professor Jonathan B, Turner, who re- 
cently died, was the oldest mémber of the 
faculty of the Illinois State University. 
Though ninety-six years old, he continued 
to teach up to the time of his death. He 
graduated from Yale, and had been con- 
i with the State University since 

CHICAGO, Has the city a right to issue 
bonds for the erection of school buildings? 
Superintendent Andrews. believes the 
board has the right and power to issue 
such bonds. The question here arises as 
to how much money the board would need 
to house in proper buildings all,the chil- 
dren attending school half-day 
ee, or those who are taught in 
rented rooms, | Superintendent, Andrews 
Showed’! that,’ ti Gans 
take between $4,600,000 td $5,000,000.—— 
Leading citizens of Chicago are actively 
interested Yn, pyoviding forthe better care 
of dependent.and-delinquent and 
are seeking information ,with a view to 
present a bill to the legislature asking for 
a more liberal policy for the maintenance 
and extension of this class of schools.—— 
Practical tests of thé value of physiologi- 
cal psychology in ascertaining the powers, 


physical and mental, /of pupils tiny the 


lic schools of this city are soon to be made. 
Authorities on child study, such as Dr. W. 
O. Krohn, formerly of the State Univer- 
sity, (and Dr. G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
Uniyersity,, have. made the researches 
which will enable the tests to be suceess- 
fully made. Such tests will prove of great 
value to the educator.——A new departure 
is to be taken by the school board in the 


scientific examination of the physical con- °* 


dition of the school children of that city. 
The object is. to determine the “fatigue 
period,” and thus determine the fit time 
for the customary duties of the school. 

“ROCKFORD” Some friénd, whosename 
is not made public,; fas givet Rockford 


College $1 909)\to appliéd fo the jubilee: 


endowntent “The college this 

If half that the Chicago papers say of the 
recent meeting of the Women’s Federation be 
trhe, tt would bé advisable to secfire Mrs. 


Pilla F. Young as president. She always 
has order and uniform loyalty. The fol- 
lowing is the letter of Miss Burdick in re- 
signing: — 
Chicago, February 5. 
Members of the Grade Teachers’ Federation,— 

Ladies and Gentlemen:— 

IT beg leave to address you for the last 
time. I shall try to be brief, truthful, and 
just. 

Nearly two years ago several of us met 
and resolved to form an _ organjzation 
solely for the grade teachers in the Chicago 
public schools. That society took birth in 
thirteen charter members, and in less than 
twenty months numbers 2,500, I refer to 
the Teachers’ Federation, of which I was 
chosen president for the first year. Our 
purposes were threefold, viz., the protec- 
tion of the interests of the teachers, the 
protection of the pension, and the study of 
parliamentary law. Under the first head, 
the protection of the teachers, we devoted 
our first year to the salary question. I need 
not recall to you the history of that time. 
Tt is all too recent and all too well known. 

In April of last year the annual election 
was held, and, at the solicitation of my 
friends, I became a candidate for re-elec- 
tion. My opponent and myself were 
divided by only four votes—mistaken 
votes, it now seems, since they placed me 
in the chair. The day I was elected was 
the beginning of the end. 

At the first regular meeting exceptions 
were taken to every possible thing, and an 
effort was made to block and obstruct 
every move. Each succeeding meeting 
the same policy was pursued. I made 
many efforts for an amicable adjustment, 
but all in vain. 

I have felt that the meetings have been 
contests for individual -supremacy, in 
which I have barely held my owt, 
the burden to be no longer pore, and fy 
it down. I am not-able to endure longer, 
and I hope that my resignation as presi- 
dent will be accepted, at, ance. . i 

I thank You all’for the kindnegs I have 
received at your hands, and I step down 
and out, feeling it is for the good of all 
concerned, fy 

I belfeve’in the future of the federation, 
and shall never cease to work for its suc 
was Elizabeth K. Burdick. 


SPRINGFIELD. The board of directors 
of the THinois State Teachers’ Reading 
Circle have elected the following officers: 
Manager, ex-County Superintendent 
Charles Q. Kinne, Winnebago county; 
secretary, County Superintendent Walter 
P. Kinsey, Perry county; treasurer, 
County. Superintendent Mary ‘Sykes, 


Warren county, 


The Universe Publishing Company, New 
York City, has secured publishers’ rights 
in “The Great Round World,” and will 
merge the two under the name of “The 
Round World,” with, Genie} H. 


‘Rogenfeld and T. Commerford |‘ Mar- 
‘tin as principal writers, E) (& Wessels, 


150 Fifth avenue, president of the Uni- 
verse Publishing Company, will be busi- 
ness manager, and fill all unexpired sub> 
scriptions. ‘ 


Two Famous School Libraries. 


Riverside School Library. 


Fifty Volumes, half-leather, for $24.90, 


A series of books of permanent value, carefully 


chosen, thoroughly édited, éleatly printed, and durably bound in half-leather. Prepared 
with special regard for American schools, with Introductions, Notes, and Illustrations. The 
volumes separately, 50, 60, and 70 cents, #e/, postpaid. 

“ We have the entire set of the Riverside School Library, and have found it very satisfactory. 


3 Since the issue of the first volume, an order ras seldom left the library which did not in- 
clude s me titles from this set.” — F. M. CRUNDEN, Librarian of Public Library, St. Louts, Mo. 


Modern Classics. 


Thirty-four Volumes, cloth, averaging 312) pages, for $11.56, xe. Cost of delivery by 
mail, $1,50,. The set weighs ,20 pounds. Any book will be sent separately, postpaid, on 


receipt of 40 cents. 


A library of 24 volumes, containing many of the best complete Stories, Essays, Sketches, and 
Poems in modern literature, including selections from the most celebrated authors of England 
and America, and tranglationsiof masterpietes by Continental writers. 


Dr. WiLLIAM T, Harris, U, S$, Commissioner of Education, says: “ It is an unrivalled list 


of excellent works!” 


Descriptive circulars, with table of contents of each volume of THE RIVERSIDE ScHooL LI- 
BRARY and MODERN be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 PARK 'St:, Boston. 11 East 17TH St., NEW YORK. 378-388 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 125.) 
MINNESOTA. 

The state schools for the deaf and blind 
at Faribault are increasing their industrial 
departments. 

State Superintendent Lewis, recently ap- 
pointed by Governor Lind, has assumed 
his duties in the department of public in- 
struction, and is taking stock of local con- 
ditions. He has been in conference with 
State Inspectors Aiton and Rankin with 
reference to arrangements for the summer 
schools, which arrangements are usually 
made at holiday time, but which were this 
year postponed by Superintendent Pender- 
gast for the benefit of his successor. 

WINONA. President Millspaugh of the 
normal has instituted a new department 
by establishing a course of library train- 
ing for seniors; the course includes lec- 
tures on the general subject of books, their 
selection, etc., with practical work in the 
normal library, and will fit the teachers 
to be of service as advisers or directors of 
library service in the communities into 
which their lot is cast. 

RED WING. The biennial report of 
the Minnesota state training school—the 
school and home for incorrigible boys and 
girls—shows the following facts: A school 
in sloyd has been put in operation with 
twenty-five benches, where four classes re- 
ceive instruction for two hours each day. 
A blacksmith shop with eight forges has 
also been added to the list of industrial 
employments. In addition to these, the 
following industries are thoroughly estab- 
lished: Printing, cabinet-making, carpen- 
ter work, painting and decorating, engi- 
neering, shoemaking, farming, gardening, 
floriculture, cooking, baking, laundry 
work. The appropriation made by the 
last legislature for a school building has 
enabled the organization of a well-graded 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


school, which offers as good advantages 
for an education as any of the schools in 
the state. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. The 
regents have adopted the following regula- 
tions for admission to the university: (A) 
That the university admit graduates from 
any high school under the supervision of 
the state high board on the following con- 
ditions: (1) That the applicant present 
state high school board certificates for 
eight of the twelve-year credits (exclusive 
of readings in English classics) required 
for admission to the university. (2) That 
he present in such form as the university 
may prescribe the certificate of the princi- 
pal of the high school for the remaining 
four-year credits, and for a satisfactory 
course of reading in English classics. 
(3) That any lacking certificates may be 
obtained by examinations at the univer- 
sity. (B) That the faculty be authorized 
to appoint a standing committee of inspec- 
tion for all academies and high schools not 
under state high school board supervisors, 
whether within the state or elsewhere, and 
that graduates from such schools as are 
approved by this committee be admitted 
to the university on presenting, in such 
form as the university may prescribe, the 
principal's certificate covering all the work 
required in their respective courses for ad- 
mission to the university. That credits 
in any subject not covered by the certifi- 
cate may be obtained by examination at 
the university——Charles E. Berneveld 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
mining; he is an American, a graduate of 


The expression of pleasure with which 
authors, journalists, and instructors have 
received Webster’s International Diction- 
ary, and its recognition in the courts, and 
adoption in the schools for professional 
instruction, as well as those of a general 
nature, clearly indicate its value, accuracy, 
and completeness. 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, MANacer. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B,. FINDLEY. 
Person 


al selections made for School 


Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candidates. 


SOPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts, 


Wm. F. Jarvis, 
Atvin F. Prask, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


aluable Desk Books for Teachers. 


PREPARING TO READ: 
Or The Beginning of School Life. 


By Mary A. Spear, State Normal School, 
West Chester, ’a.; with over 300 Draw- 
ings by D. R. Boards, price, 
5V cents. | 
With this book in hand no teacher need fail in 
teaching reading Witla eninent success, whatever 
book she uses with the pupils. Phe author bezins at 
the foundation, and tells just what) preparation 
should be made at home; tollowtoy this with the 
preparation at senool, 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 


Common Animal Forms. 


By Gitman. Boards. 
illustrated. rice, 50 cents. 

She cives in this book the outh nes of what she has 
found it practicable to attempt with children, Eaeh 
“ds in two parts, one large print, con 
sis ing of statements of children’s observations, 
Ofven in their own language; the other in smatler 
print, consisting of explicit directions tothe teacher, | 
and additional facts. ‘These directions instruct the | 
teacher as to what materials, specnmens, ete., are to | 
be used, where materials be procured, and 
how they should be handled 


RECREATION QUERIES 
In United States [1istors, with ‘Answers, 


By Pror. C. L. 
School, Kutztown, Va. 


Fully 


lesson 


Cloth. Price, 50 


Gnrener, State Normal] 


cents. 


THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY: 
The Continents. 

With Perforatea Maps for Slate Drawing 

By G.C. Fisner, Superintendent of Schools, 

Pawtucket, R. I. Boards. Price, 30 cents. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Gx og- 
raphy ever published, 


NATIVE TREES: 
A Study for School and Home. 


By L. W. Providence, R. I. 
lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


The author has written about trees as he has seen 
them, in walks and rambles, in town and country. 
It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before 
been published on this subject, 


QUEER QUESTIONS 
And Ready Replies. 


By S. Granr 


Handsomely 
bound in cloth. 


Price, 75 cents. 
SCIIOOL- KEEPING: 
llow To Do It. 


By Hiram Orovurr, LL.D. 
75 cents. 


Cloth. Price, 


MeGill University, and has been associ- 
ated with the Arizona school of mines; he 
has also an extensive experience in mining 
enterprises in Arizona, New Mexico, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; he just now comes from 
the city of Mexico, where he has been en- 
gaged as mining engineer.——Dr. S. M. 
White has been called from the Cook 
County hospital, Chicago, to be demon- 
strator in the departments of bac- 
teriology and pathology.———Professor 
W. R. Hoag has recently returned from an 
inspection of the engineering laboratories 
of McGill University with a view to con- 
templated improvements in our laborato- 
ries.—-—The degree of Ph. D. has been 
conferred upon C. L. Herrick, president of 
the University of New Mexico. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 


State Editor, EDWIN TWITMYER, Seattle. 

SEATTLE. Professor J. M. Layhne, 
formerly superintendent of the King 
county schools, has recently been elected 
to the superintendency of the Puyallup 
schools, Pierce county. 

State Superintendent Browne has just 
issued notice to the teachers that at the 
time of the May and August (1899) exam- 
inations no first grade certificate will be 
renewed unlessthe application for such re- 
newal is accompanied by a certificate from 
the county superintendent stating that 
said applicant is a member of the teachers’ 
reading circle, and is doing the prescribed 
work in one or more branches of the 
course. After the dates above mentioned, 
no first grade certificate will be renewed 
unless the applicant takes the yearly ex- 
amination in one or more of the reading 
circle subjects, and makes a satisfactory 
grade therein. This is for the purpose of 
keeping teachers interested in professional 
study. 

Wilkeson has just completed a hand- 
some new school building, replacing the 
one destroyed by fire about a year ago. 
M. T. O’Farrell, a well-known teacher of 
Pierce and Thurston counties, after an ab- 
sence of several years, has returned as 
principal of the Wilkeson schools. 

The next Washington State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Seattle, with 
Principal O. 8S. Jones of Seattle as its 
president, and George H. Tucker of Che- 
halis as its secretary. 

Much of the time of the last meeting, 
held at Olympia, was spent in the discus- 
sion of needed legislation, the revision of 
some old laws, and the enactment of a 
number of new ones being strongly urged. 
As a result a number of school bills are 
now before our state legislature now in 
session, which will be favorably or un- 
favorably considered by that body. 

The time of the county superintendents’ 
biennial convention, held in Olympia Jan- 
uary 24, 25, and 26, was also largely taken 
up with matters pertaining to school leg- 
islation. Among the most important 
things considered by both the above con- 
ventions were:— 

First,—The need of three instead of one 
normal school supported by the state, the 
shortage of well qualified teachers de- 
manding it. 

Second,—That the age limit of teachers 
be raised from seventeen to eighteen, 
years. 

Third,—That teachers’ institutes be 
held not less than five days, and that con- 
tiguous committees be allowed to hold 
joint institutes. 

Fourth,—That cities and towns, where 
the free text-book system has been 
adopted, be allowed to select, adopt, and 
contract for the books they use without 
heing restricted by any general law of the 
state. 

Fifth,—That the state board of educa- 
tion be elected by the biennial convention 
of the county superintendents from can- 
didates nominated by the state superin- 
tendent. 


THE POPULAR SHORT LINE 

From New England to the West is the 
Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel Plate 
roads. Through Wagner buffet sleeping 
cars are run between Boston and Chicago. 
The rates are lower than via other lines, 
and the service is unsurpassed. The din- 
ing cars and meal stations on the Nickel 
Plate road are operated by the company, 
and serve the best of meals at reasonable 
rates. The trains are lighted by gas, 
heated by steam, and are equipped with all 
the latest improvements. Colored porters 
are in charge of through day coaches to 
render assistance if desired to passengers 
holding either first or second-class tickets. 
For information, call on any ticket agent 


“Barred Out of Home,” 


A little back from the country roadway a 
few miles out from one of our large South- 
ern cities stands the ruin of a magnificent 
mansion, oncé the scene of a pathetic life. 
drama, which, though years have passed, 
yet thrills the heart of one who witnessed 
the closing scene. 

Well is remembered the wild tempest. 


= 
7 
\ 
\ 
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uous night with rain driving in sheety tor, 
rents across the high iron-spiked wall, and 
beating, as it seemed, almost like bayonets 
against the barred and bolted gateway. 
And there beneath the frowning arch, she}. 
terless and homeless in the pitiless storm 
that had driven strong men to cover, the 
fierce lightning flashes that came crackling 
through the night revealed the frail figure 
of a Celicate young woman with face up- 
turned to heaven and clenched hands up. 
lifted in mortal agony; while her wail of 
misery penetrating even the awful voice of 
the storm could be heard in the oft-repeated 
refrain: ‘‘My home! My home! Barred 
out of home !”’ 

She had been a bright ambitious girl 
starting hopefully abroad to cultivate her 
naturally beautiful voice, determined to 
make a European fame for herself as a 
successful singer. But circumstances were 
against her. Unfair rivalries robbed her 
of the best opportunities. Despite her 
undoubted talent failure followed failure; 
she grew morbidly sensitive and wrote less 
and less often to the fond parents whose 
greatest happiness was to supply her every 
need. She was proud: ‘‘I will not write 
again’’ she said one day, ‘until I have 
succeeded.’’ Weeks lapsed into months. 
Suddenly misfortune and death fell upon 
the grand old homestead. The young girl 
giving up the unequal struggle came back 
across the sea to the death-stricken, bolted, 
barred, deserted house all unaware of the 
swift disaster which had left her penniless, 
orphaned and alone, 

“Barred out of home!’’ This is the sad 
refrain ringing through the memories of 
that pathetic Scene. ‘* Barred out of home” 
is the thought that well may echo through 
the hearts of many a woman who seems to 
all outward appearance surrounded with 
every household comfort, that the heart 
could wish. Alas, health is lacking. Home 
is no home to the poor sick broken down 
woman who has no strength, health or en- 
ergy to enjoy it. Disease bolts and bars a 
woman outside of the doors of true home 
happiness as completely as if she had no 
home 

Countless thousands of weakened, weary, 
disease-racked women all over these United 
States have had the gates of a healthy, 
vigorous home happiness thrown wide 
open to them by the life-renewing, blood 
vitalizing ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery ’’ of 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y. It lifts 
the enfeebled constitution out of the quag- 
mire of disease and sets it bodily upon the 
firm ground of health. 

It reaches deep down into the system 
and quickens the inner forces of the nu- 
tritive organism giving the digestive func- 
tions power to create healthy blood, 
ytrength-making and nerve-building. 

In a grateful letter to Dr. Pierce, Mrs. Carrie 
Gbhriver, of Texanna, Cherokee Nat., Ind. Ty., 
writes: ‘Six years ago I was taken sick with 
what the doctors called neuralgia of the heart 
and stomach. I was given up to die. When it 
veemed that all life and health was lost, a lady 
persuaded me to try Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery and his ‘ Favorite Prescription.’ I 
consented, and now, after taking six bottles of 
‘Golden Medical Discovery ' and four of ‘ Favor- 
ite Prescription,’ I am well, can do all my work, 
washing and all, and take care of my baby two 
months old." 

Don’t accept any substitutes for Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery or 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. The 
shadow of success is imitation. Imitation 
remedies don’t cure, any more than the imi- 
tation banquets of the stage feed the hun- 
gry. You want a cure. Don’t accept the 
shadow for the substancé and ‘‘spend your 
money for that which is not bread.” 

Every woman should own a copy of Dr. 
Pierce’s great thousand - page book, ‘‘ The 
Common Sense Medical Adviser.”’ It will 
be sent absolutely /ree, paper-bound, for 
21 one-cent stamps, to pay ¢he cost of mail- 
ing only. Address World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, 663 Main Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Or send 31 stamps for a hand- 
some, cloth-bound copy. 


of the Fitchburg Railroad, or address F. 


: An Illinois boy was recently asked to 
W. Tibbetts, N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate 


define the word “goblin,” and solemnly 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: ROSTON: road, 258 Washington street, Boston, a 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. Mass. jan19-6t wm A goblin is the ghost of 
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Some New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. I you are a teacher, seeking advancement, 

Essays on the Higher Kducation..............-++-+-- Ladd. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. $1.00 and worthy of it 
Little Journeys—Rembrandt ........ ubbard, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Through the Year—(Books I and II.)......Clydeand Wallace. Silver, Burdett, & Co. 36 AND iT K you knew how many places the School Bulletin Agency 
Boniface’s Pieciola. Alger (Ed.]. Ginn & Co., Boston. 40 Y () U WO | D register in it, and 
A Laboratory Manualin Astronomy..... yrd, = “ keep registered. 
College Requirements in English, 1901-1902. ..... — Houghton, Mifflin, & Co,.. Boston.—— 
Selections trom the Correspondence of Cicero...... Kirtland (Ed.}. American Book Co., N. Y. 0 Jilustrations and testimony on application. C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Wildenbruch’'s Der Letzte ....... Schmidt [Ed.}|. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 101 Auditorium Buildin 
Moliere’s Le Gentilhomme. ...........+-+ bal .B0 TEACHERS COUPER ATIVE ASSOCIATION CHIGACO, g 
Hugo's Scenes de8 VOyages.... ronson (Ed.}. He olt ’ — Establish a 

School Mental Arithmetic, McLellan anc nes. 2 
Tliads of Homer—(Vols. Chapman (Tr.) 50 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 
High History of the Holy Graal—(Vols. Land Il.)... Evans (tr. 50 
of Der War with Spain. Nelan. Frederick A. Stokes Co.,N.¥. 1.25 The Al be rt Central Music Mall, Chicago, 
The Juvenile urton, J, & Br 75 
The Best Drill Irish. T.S. Denison, Chicago. 25 eac ers Zency. 

——— —— Fourteenth Year. Circulars free. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
MISCELLANY. Mark Twain once remarked that if fish | B, FL. CLARK 


A delegate from the far West to the re- 
cent educational convention told of an in- 
cident that happened to him some years 
ago, when he was making a trip on a 
pioneer stage. All one-half of the first 
day he sat beside the driver and endeav- 
ored to engage him in conversation. The 
driver was not to be engaged. He was 
not exactly surly, but he was cold. He 
was distant, he wouldn’t talk, and he evi- 
dently didn’t care to be talked to. The 
stage stopped for dinner at a little eating 
house, and when it rolled away again the 
driver seemed like another man. He 
talked, he told stories, he was the soul of 
affability. Later he explained the mat- 
ter to the teacher. “I didn’t take a shine 
to you nohow this morning,” he said; “I 
thought you was one of these here psalm- 
singing gospel fellows, and I ain’t got no 
use for that kind. But when I seen you 
setting up there and a-eating pie with a 
fork, I changed my mind. I knowed right 
away you was a gambler.’’—Exchange. 


How often you hear this: “Oh, yes, Es- 


terbrook’s; why, that is the pen I used 
when a boy at school.’’ And the re- 
joinder: ‘You will never regret it nor for- 
get it.” 


School Teacher—‘‘Now, Willie Higgins, 
you may tell me what Commodore Dewey 
did on the first of May, 1898.” 

Willie—‘‘He did the Spaniards, ma'am.”’ 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


were good brain food, then some people 
ought to eat whales. This does not apply 
to the dull boy. 


N. 

Attention of delegates and teachers who 
contemplate attending the National Edu- 
cational Association Convention at Los 
Angeles is called to the three routes of the 
Southern Pacific Company: Sunset route, 
via New Orleans, Ogden route, via Ogden, 
Utah, Shasta route, via Portland, Ore. 

Write for illustrated literature descrip- 
tive of these routes and places of interest 
in California. 

E. E. Currier, New England agent, 9 
State street, Boston. 

Edwin Hawley, assistant general traffic 
manager. 

L. H. Nutting, Eastern passenger agent, 
349 Broadway and 1 Battery place, New 
York. 


TEACHERS’ TOURS TO WASHINGTON. 
Including side trip to Mount Vernon and 
Alexandria, under the personally-con- 
ducted tourist system of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, leaving Boston February 27, 
March 13 and 27, April 3, 10, and 24. 
Seven days, $23. Stop-over privileges at 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York. Side trips to Old Point Com- 
fort and Richmond. Itinerary of D. N. 
Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington street, 
Boston. feb16-5t 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great conventence to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Upposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping ané theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, #1.O00 per Day and Upwards. 
4222204046 0202000060494 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 


123 FIFTH STREET, N. 


E., WASHINGTON, D. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 


Department. 
aminations. 


85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 


LIFE-S/IZE PORTRAIT OF 


HORACE MANN 


Printed on heavy paper, 20 x 24 inches, 


suitable for framing. 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Special Offer 


We will send to any address a portrait of 


Horace Mann, and a copy of “ Horace Mann, 
the Educator,” by A. E. Winship (50¢.)— both 
prepaid —for 73 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


208 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY. best schools in 


Ten years in Chicago. 
manent clientage among the 


Per- || Pullman Bldg. 


Michigan avenue 
and Adams Street, 


the West....... Chicago. 


MERICAN : : 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 


and FOREICN wWEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, aod. Families 


uperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess:s, “or 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


156 Fifth Ave., Ne 
25 King St.. Wes 
420 Parrott Bldg., 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


w York. 1041 32d St., yg 
Toronto. 4l4 Uentury Bidg., Minneapolis. 
n Francisco. 


525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AG 


C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manuai. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


AGENCY New 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor, 


The EDUC ATIO N AL EXCHANGE. The right teacher in the right place 


insures a good school, 
ones DES MOINES, IOWA, 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Proprietor, 
37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


the National 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concernin 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Fena- 


sylvania and other States. ‘Yourteen years experience. Add 


ddress 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Teachers’ Co-opera 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 
Over 3,000 positions filled 


tive Association of N. E. 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, } OFFICES 68 STATE ST., ALBANY, N.Y, 


W. E. Davis, Manager. 
SEND FOR MANUAL, 


E. J. EDMANDS, MANAGER, 


HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


352 Washington Street, Hoston. 
SEND FOR NEw MANUAL. | New Headquarters \\v° most frequented by school officials 


of any in the United States. 


ALBANY | EACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, 


in that field. For full information write to 


‘SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


. offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


22202000 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recomm ends sw teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 
FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. 


Ww* can assist competent teachers to desirable posi. 
tions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 
qualified teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
TEACHE RS curing positions by sup- 
plying Colleges, Schools, 


and Families with Professors, Teachers. and Goy- 
ernesses Free of Charge. INTERSTATE TEACH- 
ERS ACENCY, 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


We assist teachers in se- 


HEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
STANDARD Works oF REFERENCE 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The New Illustrated Edition. Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors 
International in character. Based upon the most recent Census Returns and Corrections and 
Additions made up to the day of printing. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing 
upwards of 30,000 Articles; illustrated by more than 3,500 Engravings ; over 11,000,000 Words, 
and 17,560 Columns of Reading Matter. 1o volumes. Imperial octavo, Best Encyclopaedia 
for Schools. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY 


Containing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and Accounts of the 
various subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their 
Names in the Different Languages in which they occur. By JoserpH THoMmas, M.D., LL.D., 
author of “ Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc. Mew Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Complete in one imperial octavo volume of 2,550 pages. Price in sheep binding, $8.00, et ; half 
Morocco, $10 00, met; half Russia, 10.00, met. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD 


New Revised Edition. A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the 
World, containing Notices of over 125,000 Places, with recent and authentic information respect- 
ing the Countries, Islands, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe. Origi- 
nally edited by JosepH THomas, M.D., LL.D., author of “ Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biograph- 
ical Dictionary,” **Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc. In one imperial octavo 
volume of nearly 3,000 pages. Price in sheep binding, $8.00, net ; half Morocco, $10.00, ne? ; 
half Russia, $10.00, 


To those who desire condensed works on 
Biography and Geography we offer.... 


Chambers’s Gazetteer of the World Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 
.....-.»Half Morocco, $2.50 Half Morocco, $3.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


714-722 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 
By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD Sruby OF THE CLAssiIcs has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 
DESIRING TO TEACH 


HISTORY 
FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 


Crear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Afknowiedere by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
StudentS and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County :Notmal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


Preparing for Examination in 


Teachers | 


_t. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
; | 2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable 3 Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
442 Politcal Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
Features | 5. All important Treaties made by the United States. 
Movements toward Confederation 


Ameri gan Authors and Historical Literary Productions. 
Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


,_ NEW, EN 
CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


GLAND PUBLISHING ,COMPANY,, 
BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 


We invite all regular teachers to enter 


. . For the manuscript 
First Prize, $300.00 of the best complete 
First Reader embodying the principles and prac- 
tical use of the Scientific Alphabet of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association (not as a Substitute 
forthe ordinary spelling, but as a phonic system 
or guide to pronunciation), and so complete that 
the work may be published without material 
change. 


Conditional First Prize, $200.00 ,,, 


the event of no manuscript offered reaching the 
above requirement, we will pay for the best com- 
plete MS. of a First Reader worthy of use asa 


For the manuscript 
First Prize, $100.00 of the bass online 


of a complete First Reader based on the Scien- 
tific Alphabet as a phonic system (see above). 


Third and Fourth Prizes 


First Prize, $50.00 
Second Prize 


sition of the Scientific Alphabet, will 


TO TEACHERS ONLY! 
$600 for Best First Reader! 


tition, for which we have arranged a number of substantial cash and book prizes: 


PRIZES FOR THE BEST COMPLETE FIRST READER 


PRIZES FOR THE BEST OUTLINES OF FIRST READER 


a copy of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary will be presented. 


PRIZES FOR THE BEST SUGGESTIONS FOR FIRST READER 


As there are many able instructors who have clear views on the subject, 
but who lack the tite to 
for the best set of suggestions, which shall be at once thoughtful and practicable, a first prize of $50. 
For the next best SET OF SUGGESTIONS we will give a copy of the celebrated Funk 
& Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, Subscription Edition, Full Russia binding. 


Full Particulars Governing the Contest, accompanied by a Complete Expo- 


Address Reader Department, FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette Pl., New York, 


the following interesting literary compe- 


| worthy model the sum of $200. (Nore. Should 

| any manuscript reach the $300 requirement, the 

$200.00 prize will not be awarded, the larger sum 
taking the place of the smaller as a first prize.) 

: For the manu- 

Second Prize, $100.00 script of the 

complete First Reader second in merit a second 

prize of $100.00 will be awarded. 
For the manu- 


Third and Fourth Prizes scripts of the 
complete First Reader which rank third and 
Fourth in merit will be awarded to each a copy 
of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, 
Subscription Edition, full Russia bound. 


I 
Second Prize, $50.00 


ond best outline of a complete First Reader. 


To each of the outline manuscripts 
ranking Third and Fourth in merit 


repare a complete manuscript, we will give 


be sent to any teacher on application, 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


Price-List, 


Write for Catalogue, 


Educational /nstitutions. 
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